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EXPECTATION. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


Heard I not the harsh bolt rattling ? 
Hark the jarring of the door! 

No—'tis playful Zephyr prattling 
Mid these reeds and willows hoar. 


OQ! green-leaved arch, prepare for festal hour, 
Thou shalt her beauty-beaming form receive ; 
Ve trellised branches of this fragrant bower ! 

A veil of pleasing gloom around her weave; 
More freshly breathe, and fond caresses shower 
On her fair cheeks, ye airs of balmy eve ! 
When to this secret arbour, formed for love, 
With eagar haste her fairy footsteps move. 


Hush! who through the copsewood rushes, 
Hurrying on with rustling flight ? 

Ah! the scared bird from the bushes 
Flies away in trembling fright. 


O! quench thy torch, fierce Day, and thou come forth 
Dir, spectral Night! in grateful stillness reign; 
Thy purple mantle spread around the earth, 
And mid these mystic boughs to hide us deign. 
Far from the prying ear Love’s joys have birth. 
Far from the light’s rude gaze he rears nis fane ; 
Alone he trusteth silent Hesperus’ eye, 
That, mildly beaming, keepeth watch on high. 


Did a voice, in whispers stealing, 
Call on me from yonder brake ? 

No—the swan, majestic wheeling, 
Murinurs on the silver lake. 


A flood of harmony floats through the air, 
The fountain falls with a soft murmuring noise ; 
Kissed by fond Zephyr bends the floweret fuir, 
And all things breathe sweet interchange of joys; 
The beckoning grapes invite, their bliss to share, 
The peach that mid its leaves luxuriant toys; 
The gales, steeped in a sea of odours, blow, 
And irom my flushed cheek drink the fiery glow. 


Heard I not light footsteps sounding ? 
Hark the rustling in the walk! 
No—the inellow fruit fell bounding, 

Grown too heavy for its stalk. 


The dazzling eye of Day is quenched, at last, 
In placid death ; his hues of glory fade; 

The flowers that hate his beams now boldly haste 
To ope their cups in twilight’s dewy shade. 
Night’s radiant Queen now climbs the azure vast ; 

Dissolved in chequered gloom the world is laid: 
The zone is now from every charm unbound, 
And all that’s fair in unveiled beauty found. 


Saw I not something while streaming, 
Like silken robes in the breeze ? 

No—the pillars bright are gleaming 
Mid these dark funereal trees. 


O! céase, my longing heart, thy fruitless chase 
Of gay illusions, raised by Fancy’s spell, 

Whose shadowy forms but mock my fond embrace : 
Can bliss ideal passion’s ardour quell ? 

Let me, entranced, her living {catures trace— 
O! let her gentle touch her presence tell : 

Let me her garment’s border only feel, 

And the bright dream is stamped with being’s seal. 


Softly, as from heaven descending, 
Came the long-wished hour of bliss ; 
Light she tripped, and o’er me bending, 
Scared my dreams with stealthy kiss. 
EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL KEPT DURING A RESI- 
DENCE IN LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 


“ Mine own romantic town.”—Scort. 


Set off for a walk to the Vale of Health; took a 
turn or two. Oppressively warm. Returned «to 
town,” as the Little Pedlingtonians properly express 
it, the distance being nearly the third of a quarter of 
amile. Paid a visit to Mrs. Shanks, the confectioner, 
« Thy face is valanced since I saw thee last,” thought 
I. Growing older, she « naturally” dresses younger. 
White muslin frock a la demoiselle ; more red-paper 
roses in her flaxen wig than formerly ; and having 
abandoned the use of nasty red and white paint— 
face nicely enamelled. Professes to have taken «a 
serious turn’’——an excuse for never venturing a hearty 
laugh. ‘Tuesday not being the day for ices I asked 
for a glass'of lemonade, Predestination versus Free 
Will. Tried with all my might not to make wry 
faces : predestined that I should—at last I could not 
help it. Fear this was not unobserved by Mrs. 
Shanks. “I hope you admire my lemonade, Sir,” 
said she, smiling as much as she dared with due ree 
gard to the safety of her complexion, 

« Beyond expression, Madam,” replied I, as soon 
as I could unscrew my mouth for the. purpose. 

« There ts a confectioner in our town,” continued 
she, « who makes his of tartaric acid——rank poison ! 
but I am proud to say, Sir, that 1 make my lemonade 
entirely of cream of tarter, and the very best that can 
be bought for money.” way 
‘March of intellect! Mrs, Shanks’s confectioner’s 
shop was formerly called—and stupidly enough—a 
confectioner’s shop. It is now converted into the 
“Temple of Isis,” and her window is appropriately 
decorated with a view of the ruins of the Colliseum. 
Need it be added, that for the suggestion of the latter 
she stands indebted to the late illustrious Rummins, 
F.S.A. The idea of the temple may be originally 
Pedlingtonian ; but I recollect it being remarked as 
# happy coincidence that so near to the Egyptian 


Hall (in Piccadilly) should stand Mrs. Grange’s Tem- 
ple of Ices. 

I had the pleasure of again seeing my friend Hob- 
bleday much sooner than he had led me to expect. 
Met him as I quitted the « Temple.” 

« Been looking for you all over town,” 
«“ murder’s out.” 

« T thought you would have taken dinner with your 
friend Yawkins,” said I. 

« Pressing invitation—would hardly let me off— 
knew they had private matters to talk about—natur- 
ally declined. Excellent creature, as I said just now 
—very best creature in all the world—éut—not 
half so good a creature as his cousin the banker. 
Banker worth twenty of him—fifty, I tell you— 
banker a hospitable creature. But the murder’s out. 
Was sure there was something in the wind when I 
saw those three publishers so lovingly united. But 
that is natural you know—now I tell you you know 
it is, for the matter in question is something which 
promises to be for the benefit of authors.” 

« And in what manner is that object to be effected ?” 
inquired I. 

«Can’t exactly say—shall know all about it by 
and by. Great meeting on the subject this evening. 
Was to have been held in the room of our Universal 
Knowledge Society, up one pair of stairs, No. 18, 
South Sweet. Not large enough—could squeeze five- 
and-twenty into though, that I can tell you. How- 
ever, it will take place in the grand Assembly-room 
at the Green Dragon. ‘That will accommodate sixty 
with ease—you may stare—but it will, as I hope to 
be saved. But here—here is a paper about it which 
I got from our Hoppy.” 

Saying this, Hobbleday put into my hand a paper, 
from which the following is an extract :— 


«COPYRIGHT. 
Grand Assembly-Room, Green Dragon, Little 
Pedlington. 

This evening a meeting will be held in the room 
above to take inte consideration, at six o’clock pre- 
cisely, whether, where an author has wrote a book 
IT SHALL BE HI€ OWN PROPERTY OR ANYRODY’S 
eusx’s ; and, also, how this most desirable object iq 
to be carried into effect.” 

“There!” cried Hobbleday, interrupting me; 
“there! that is drawn up by our Hoppy himself— 
will swear to it—know his style. fernal evid 
as it is called. I tell you what, my dear fellow; peo- 
ple may say what they will, but there is but one 
Hoppy in the world after all,” 

I proceeded :— 

« The following distinguished personages have sig- 
nified their kind and obliging intention to honour the 
meeting with their presence, viz. :— 

Evwanp Yawarnxs, Esq. Banker, P. U. K. 8.; 
P.Z.; and A.L.S.F.O., who will condescend- 
ingly take the chair. 

The Rev. Jonaraan June, M.U.K.S.; and Z. 

Fevix Hoppy, Esq., M.C.; M.U.K.S.; and Z. 

Micuart Davuason, Esq., Portrait Painter 
and Profilist, M.U.K.S.; and Z. 

Moncuen Scraps, Esq., Engraver, 
M.U.K.S.; and Z. 

Erunaim Esq. Architect, M.U.K.S. ; 
and Z. 

Luxe Swarears, Esq., Builder, M.U.K.S,; and 
Z. 

Taomas Esq., Poulterer, M.U.K.S. ; 
and Keeper and Hon. Sec. Z. 

Sanerave Dicces, Esq., Upholsterer and Under- 
taker, M.U.K.S; and Z. 

Joun Hognrepay, Esq., M.U.K.S,; and Z. 

« That’s your humble,” said Hobbleday, arranging 

his cravat, and drawing himself up to bis full height. 

« But, Mr. Hobbleday,” said I, « here follow many 
more names, and every one of them, without an ex- 
ception, has the addition of M.U.K.S. ; and Z. Pray 
oblige me by explaining this circumstance, 

« Explain! Plain as a pike-staff: M.U.K.S, stands 
for Member of the Universal Knowledge naan and 
Z. for Zoo—Member of the Zoo, also,’’ 

« But Mr. Yawkins, the Banker,” continued I, in- 
quiringly ; «he writes P. and A.L.S.F.O. in addi- 
tion ?” 

«O,” said Hobbleday, « great man! He is P— 
President of both societies, and Agent to the London 
Sulamander Fire Office into the bargain.” 

«President of both societies! Why, then, Mr. 
Hobbleday, I take it for granted he is a man of pro- 
found learning, of vast scientific knowledge.” 

« Learning ! knowledge ! not a bit, my dear fellow. 
Besides, what has that to do with it?’ Kind soul— 
hospitable creature—gives capital dinners; but, be- 
tween ourselves, duil ;dog—stupid homo— ignorant 
as a horse,” 

“ You amaze me!” exclaimed I, 
are his pretensions to——” 

“ Pretensions? Banker, to be sure—-head of the 
firm of Yawkins, Snargate, and Co.—great capitaiist! 
~—Wouldn’t say anything offensive—don’t know 
what the case may be in London—but in Little Ped- 
lington the monied interest naturally takes the lead in 
everything, 

Recurring to the long list of names which I held 
in my hand, I observed to Mr. Hobbleday that, judg- 
ing from the number, it seemed to me that half the 
men in the place must enjoy the distinction of writing 
themselves M.U,K.S,; and Z. 

« Flatter ourselves we do,” said he, evidently grati- 
fied by the observation, No notion of finding so 


cried he: 


“Then what 


many distinguished men amongst us, eh !—Begin to 
sing small, eh 1—Our’s is the place to come to if you 
want the shine taken out of you, eh, my dear fellow? 
—Now I don’t wish to say a severe thing; but in 
your place, now, 1 apprehend you can’t boast of as 
great a proportion of F.R.S.’s and F.S.A.’s amongst 
your” 

« Not quite, I must in candour confess,” replied I ; 
« but we count a tolerable number, notwithstanding, 
Aud then, Sir, it must be considered. that the qualifi- 
cations for admission into those learned societies im- 
ply talents of no order—to say nothing of 
entrance-fees and subscriptions——” 

“Same thing with us—exactly the same thing 
with us—five shillings entrance—half-a-crown a 
quarier, Zoo, by-the-by, three-and-six-pence—the 
live things require feeding.” 

«« Allow me to proceed, Sir, A candidate for ad- 
missiow-into either of those societies is subjected to a 
very rigid examination. For the Antiquaries :—in 
Numismatics, for instance, he must be able to declare 
the age of a coin or a medal upon merely looking at 
the date it bears; in History, he must be prepared to 
state whether it was Wat Tyler or Walter Tyrrel 
who slew King William Rufus in Smithfield ; and in 
Chronology, he must answer correctly to the question 
‘In what year occurred the great fire of 1666, com- 
monly called the Fire of London?’ The Royal So- 
ciety, being chiefly scientific, requires of a candidate 
that he should answer, categorically, Whether or not 
he believes the moon to be made of green cheese? 
Whether on a red-hot poker being presented to him 
he would take hold of it by the hot end or the cold ? 
and why? Whether. 

« Stop, stop, stop, stop,” cried Hobbleday ; « beg- 
ging your pardon, I can’t quite believe that; we un- 
dergo no such examinations for our U.K.S., nor, in 
fact, any at all—which—ahem !—is much the safer 
plan, for many of us. But, come: tell’ me, now—-in 
confidence—don’t you think that now and then the 
ease occurs of a man’s being admitted into those 
learned societies who could not answer any of those 
questions 

« Why, then, in confidence, Mr. Hobbleday,” re- 
plied I, « 1 do most potently believe that, now and 
then, such a case does occur ; but pray, pray don’t 
go all about Little Pedlington saying so.” 


BONAPARTE. 


We copy the following from the « Ceylon Chron- 
icle.”. We do not recollect having heard the story 
before, and yet the editor of that excellent Journal 
vouches for its truth Ed. Literary Gazette. 

The genuineness of the following statement may 
be depended upon. Sergeant Abraham Millington’s 
memorandum concerning the demise of General Bo- 
naparte. «On Sunday, the 6th of May, 1821, I was 
sent for, while attending divine service, to make a 
tin coffin for General Napoleon Bonaparte. On Mon- 
day, the 7th, I was ordered to attend at Longwood 
House for the purpose of soldering up the body of 
General Bonaparte in the tin coffin, which was per- 
formed in the following manner, in presence of Gene- 
rals Bertrand and Montholon, Madame Bertrand, the 
French chaplain, the French surgeon, Mr.A. Darling, 
Dr. Rushop, H. M. 20th regiment of foot, several of 
fhe French domestics, and Samuel Ley, private in 
the 20th regiment. The body of the late General N. 
Bonaparte, in full dress, was deposited in a tin coffin, 
which was lined with white silk and cotton. His 
cocked hat was laid across his thighs, and on the left 
breast of his coat was a gold star and cross, and 
several other medals of the same metal, several pieces 
ef coin, of various sizes and different value, were also 
put into the coffin. His heart was deposited in a 
silver urn or tureen filled with spirits, to which I sol- 
dered a lid or cover of the same material, which was 
placed between the small parts of his legs, His 
stomach was deposited in a silver mug in which there 
was spirits which was also put in the coffin. A silver 
plate, knife, fork, and spoon, and a silver service cup, 
were also deposited in the coffin. Previously to 
placing the body of the general in the coffin, the tin 
lid of the coffin being lined with white silk and stuffed 
with cotton, it was put in its place, and I soldered it 
on the coffin, inclosing the late General Napoleon 
Bonaparte and all the above-mentioned articles, This 
tin coffin with its contents, was then inclosed ina 
mahogany coffin, and they were inclosed in a lead 
coffin, and all were afterwards inclosed in a mahogany 
coffin, which made in all four coffins.” 

Apsranam 
Serg. St. Helena Artillery. 

There is something more than interesting in these 
simple details of the last obsequies of one of the 
greatest “ Existences,” es Baron Denon used to 
call Napoleon, that have ever appeared upon earth, 
Let the day be contrasted when he wedded the 
daughter of the proud house of Austria, and when 
half the monarchs of Europe were his vassals with 
the record of this final scene, when the artillery ser- 
geant saw “all the coffins inclosed in a mahogany 
coffin,” and observed with a simplicity worthy of 
Corporal Trim,” « which made in all four coffins !” 

* Nor till thy fate could mortals guess, 
Ambition’s less than littleness,”— 
Byron's Ode to Napoleon. 

To despair because we are poor and wretched, is not 
humility, but the most abominable pride ; we are not 
willing to owe the cure to God alone. Bp, Wilson, 


just beer: built for George Newman, Esq., of Bedford- 
place, Kensington, which, for"elegance and comfort 
in travelling, surpasses everything we have ever seen, 
It is divided into two compartments, one being used 
as an ante waiting-room, and the other as a drawing- 
room or bed-room, with every comfort, convenience, 
and elegance that could be desired. The ante-room 
contains a table, drawers, and culinary utensils; the 
drawing-room, reclining sofas, sofa-bedsteads, six 
chairs, table, cupboards, &c., and a splendid chan- 
delier of nine lights in the middle. - A stove and fuel 
for warming are also taken. The length of the car- 
riage is 25 feet, and the breadth nine, height of the 
body nine, and length of drawing-room twenty. The 
whole weighs two tons and a half.’”” 

Every encouragement should be given to such: an 
improvement upon the little band-boxes in which we 


riages could really be made into a suite of apartments, 
with accommodation for a servant or two, what an 
agreeable mode of life! How much cheaper a car- 
riage than a house! Huw convenient for a change: 
of air! What a luxury to have no next-door neigh- 
bour. « All the world before us where to choose our 
place of rest.” Ifthe invertion become sufficiently 
popular, there will be regular places established 
throughout the country, for carriages to draw up into 
streets and squares. ‘There will be a Brighton for 
britschkas; and a Cheltenham for dowager chariots, 
and family coaches. You will send to engage stand- 
ing-room for a month, or two at the Lakes, as you 
now send to engage a lodging-house ; tradesmen will 
come down in vans; society will be revolutionized. 
Who would have a stationary residence, when he can 
have one for less cost, transportable whenever the hu- 
mour seizes him? To be sure it will operate against 
marriage,—it will be so serious a consideration 
where to put the nursery. But perhaps the children 
might follow in a wagon—Master Charles’s wain ! 
Coach-makers will flourish, and architects starve. 
Mr. Newman, of Bedford-place, Kensington, is the 
man of the movement.—Monthly Chronicle, No. 1. 


A Sacrilegous Deed.—The Rev. Rebert Philip, 
in his « Life of Whitfield, ” asserts that the bones of 
Whitfield are not ail in this country, he having seen 
a part of his right arm in the possession of an indi- 
vidual in England. It is well known that Whitfield 
was buried in Newburyport, and thousands have been 
permitted in times past to view the remains of this 


individual in whose possession this sacred portion of 
human dust remains—that he can name the thief 
and the receiver, and unless it is restored to its proper 
place, he will be induced to doso. Mr. Philip farther 
asserts, that this horrible fact has been known to him 
for ten years.——Boston Post. 


A warm wish—A celebrated senator once said, 
“he hoped to see the day when the negroes in the 
West Indies would peaceably enjoy their own fire- 
sides.” « Talk of a people enjoying their firesides in 
a climate when, in January, the mercury stands at 
92° in the shade ! there is fever in the very thought.” 
— Warner Arunde'l, 


Sea- Going.— He that cannot eat any thing, dressed 
in any way, at any tithe, out of any thing—and this 
under the sight of any dirt, the effect of any smell, 
the sound of any discord, and the feeling of any mo- 
tion, should not go to sea. 


Sir John Lestie, Professor of Natural Philosophy 
at Edinburg, was often known to pass an afternoon 
with there boys, conversing with them just as if they 
had been his equals in age and attainments. 

There were three things which Solomon, albeit the 
wisest of men, did not understand. There are two 
things which have perplexed and baffled all modern 
sagacity, namely, why dogs turn round three times 
before they lie down; and why dustmen wear red 
breeches, which habit is inscrutable —Examiner. 


Government.—If your wife happen to be of opin- 
ion that absolute monarchy is better than constitu. 
tional government, be resigned ; you cannot say your 
sovereign was not of your own choosing. 


Importance of Schoolmasters.—One of the surest 
signs of the regeneration of society will be the ele- 
vation of the art of teaching to the highest rank in 
the community. When a people shall learn that ite 
greatest benefactors and most important members are 
men devoted to the liberal instruction of all classes, 
to the work of raising to life its buried intellect, it 
will have opened to itself the path of true glory—~ 
This truth is making its way.—- Channing. 


Incombustible Clothing—-A London Journal 
says, that a solution of phosphoric acid has the pow- 
er of rendering linen, muslin, &c., incombustible,— 
This has been fully demonstrated at the Royal Insti. 
tution on a late occasion, to the satisfaction of a nu- 
merous audience. It is of importance that this fact 
should be made generally knowr, Phosphoric acid 
may be obtained by burning.a piece of phosphorus in 
a bottle, in which it will be collected in the form of a 
white powder, which is readily soluble in water, i 


Novel Travelling Carriage —A carriage hes | 
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voice which «might have moved me to. the weak- 
ness of sparing, you, had you not been foolish enough 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


par He ROBBE 


= 
THE GIPSY,” “ATTA,” &e., ke. 
CHAPTER XXII. 
* Doubtless, doubtless exclaimed the earl, impa- 
can be ined if cer- 


= buts be removed. But I tell you, sir, till 
*thiey are removed I shall listen to you no farther; nor 
-shall I detain you long, for I came to tell you what may 

be told in a few words. Mark me, youngman! There 
» @re certain memories called up by your looks and by 


toshow me that, like a winged insect which we are 
__ forced to crush, you can sting as.well as buzz. You 
“have yet'to learn that I live in the fear of no man; and 


“that, when once any one has shown me that he may be 


dangerous to me, the struggle commences between us 
' which ends but with the life ofone or the other. There 


is already sufficient proof against you to bring you, to 
the gibbet; more will not be wanting, or Lam mistaken; 


but I would have you know that your fate is of your 


own seeking, and that, when you and yours spied out 
and investigated the actions of my early life, you raised 
up the scaffold for yourself. To-morrow you will be 
taken hence; a jail will then receive you. A public 
trial and public execution will be the end which you 
have obtained by measuring yourself against one who 
never yet failed in the accomplishment of that for which 


he strove.” 


As the earl spoke he turned as if to leave the apart- 
ment; but Langford, who had listened calmly and atten- 
tiyely, exclaimed, ere he laid his hand ypon the door, 
“Stay yet one moment, my lord; our conference is not 
finished yet. With regard to your urging against me 
an accusation which ‘you know to be false, either from 
motives of hatred, revenge, or fear, you will reconcile 
that to your own conscience as you can. You will fail 
in your attempt¢ but if you did succeed, you would pile 
apon your head coals of fire which would consume your 
The matter on which I now de- 
tain you is these papers. I am not accustomed to say I 
will do what I cannot do; therefore, when I told you 
that, if you did not do justice, I would with my own 
ight myseli and my family, 1 made no vain 


The earl turned and gazed upon him both in surprise 
» and anger; but his rage and his astonishment were 
doubled when the prisoner took from his pocket the 


very heart to ashes ! 


hand 
boast.” 


key, the easily-recognised key, which had been given 


to him by Franklin Gray upon the moor. Prompt, 
however, and decided in all his determinations, the earl 


instantly raised his voice, and shouted ina tone of thun- 
der to the servants whom he had that morning ordered 
to remain without. 

“ My lord,” said Langford, “ you raise your voice in 
vain. I have every reason to believe that the persons 
you placed there have been gone for more than an hour; 
and, even if they were there still, those bolts and that 
Jock would prevent them from entering. Of that I have 
taken care.” 

Even while he spoke the earl had strode across the 
room towards the outer door, muttering, “They shall 
soon return ;" but the key of the door between the two 
rooms, which had been left in the inside, was now gone; 
and, after gazing upon lock and bolt with impotent rage 
for a moment, he turned fiercely towards the other 
door, which led by the stairs in the turret down to his 
apartments below. Langford, however, had seized the 
moment, and, casting himself in the way, was in the 
act of locking that door also when the earl turned to- 
wards _ it, 

Lord Danemore instantly drew his sword ; but Lang- 
ford was not unarmed, as he had supposed. His own 
blade, which had been restored to him by the half-witted 
man, John Graves, was in his hand in a moment: but 
it was only to show himself prepared that he used it, 
for, waving the earl back with his hand, he exclaimed, 
“My lord, do nothing rashly! Remember you have to 
deal with a younger, stronger, more active man than 
yourself, and with one long accustomed to perils and 


dangers. Stand back and answer me. Will you or will 


you not give up those papers by fair means, or must I 
take them myself?” 

“T will never give them,” replied the earl; “I will 
never give them, though that vile and treacherous wo- 
man has not only betrayed my trust, but stolen from 
my private cabinet the key that you now hold; I will 
never give them ; and, if you take them, you shall take 
my blood first, and die for spilling it.” 

As he spoke he placed himself, with his drawn sword 
still in his hand, between Langford and the small door 
in oo wainscot which we have mentioned several times 
before. 

“Langford advanced upon him, but with the same de- 
gree of calm determination which, exeept during one 
brief moment, he had displayed throughout their whole 
eanference: “ My lord,” he said,“ you do the woman 
Bertha wrong. This key was not obtained from her, 
1 beseech you to give way, for I am determined to use 
it,” 


“Not while you and I both live!” replied the carl; 
and, as he spoke, he made a sharp quick lunge at Lang- 
ford’s bosom. The other was prepared, however; his 
sword met that of the earl in a moment, and parrying 
the lunge, he grappled with his adversary, and at the 
same moment wrenched the weapon from his grasp, 
and, by an exertion of his great strength, removed him 
from between himself and the door. 

He had cast the sword he had mastered to the other 
side of the room, and the earl seemed to hesitate for &n 
instant as to ‘whether he.should spring forward to re- 
cover his weapon, or struggle with the prisoner to pre- 
vent him from obtaining the papers, He felt while he 
hesitated that the very hesitation was undignified. He 
felt too, perhaps, that cither attempt would be vain. 
that he was in the presence of one superior to himself 
in bodily power, in activity, in energy; one equal to 

i in courage, determination, promptitude ; one 
that was what he had been when a youth, but with the 
grand superiority of mental dignity and conscious ‘ree- 
titude. He felt himself reproved and degraded, but not 
humbled ; and .the,natural. movement proceeding from 
such sensations Was to cross his arms on his broad 
chest, and stand with a look of dark defiance gleaming 
from beneath his long gray eyebrows ; while Langford, 
taking thekey in his right hand, and changing the 
sword into his left, stood about to open the door which 
eovered all those mysterious points of his history which 
he had so long concealed. 

But even then his young eompanion paused. “ Oh! 
‘my lord,” he said,“ 1 would fain have these papers with 
your cwn will and consent. Again, again Eask you, 


now that you see I have the power to take them, will 
you give them to me? -will you grant me that which is 
my right to demand? Oh! lord Danemore, if you ever 
loved the race from which I gpring ; if ever human af- 
fection and natural dere your bosom ; if 
ever you had sympathy withahers; if ever the strong- 
est passion of our naturetouched your heart, I adjure 
you now, by the memory of the past, by the dark and 
circumstances of the nt, by the frowning 
future, by the inevitable, interminable hereafter of weal 
{or wo,to do that which you knpw to be‘right! at this 
last, this fatal moment between \you and me, to render 
justice to those that you have wronged; to cast from 
your soul the burden of old guilt, and to make atone- 
ment for one out of the dark of the past !” 

He gazed upon him sternly, fixedly, earnestly ; and 
strong. passion called up in the fice of each a strange 
likeness of expression; but the whirlwind of their emo- 
tions was too strong for either to mark the clouds and 
shadows, the light or the lightning that passed over the 
countenance of the other. Urged into fury, thwarted, 
disappointed, foiled, the earl had no longer any com. 
mand over himself, and the only dignity he could assume 
was that of disappointed scorn. 

“ Never, bastard !” he replied; “never! Take that 
without you can; secure that which is in your power! 
Fly, if you can fly! Use your advantage to the utmost 
if it can be used; but, I swear by Heaven and by hell 
by all that is sacred and by all that is accursed, to fol- 
low you henceforth and for eyet unto the gates of death ; 
to devote life, and soul, and, being, mind and thought, 
and energy, corporeal power, and worldly wealth, and 
temporal influence, to your destruction; and never, 
never to cease, till the dark, dread, interminable gulf 
have swallowed up one or both !” 

Langford gazed at him with deep and intense earnest- 
ness; and, while he did so, a thousand varied emotions, 
each painful but each different, flitted in expression 
across his countenance, and caused wavering irresolu- 
tion take the place of high and strong determination. 
As the earl ended, however, the other looked at him 
for a moment fixedly, while the peer stood with his 
arms still crossed upon his chest, anda look of reso- 
lute, unchangeable purpose marked in every line of that 
dark but splendid countenance. 

Emotions strong, but new and strange, everpowered 
his youthful adversary : and easting from him the sword 
which had successfully opposed him, and the key of all 
the treasured secrets of his opponent’s eventful life, he 
sprang forward, as if with a sudden impulse which he 
could not resist, cast himself at the earl’s feet, and, 
looking upin his face, embraced his knees. The stern 
determination of the old man was shaken. Feelings 
equally new, and strange, and unaccountable took pos- 
sesion of his bosom also, and he strained his eyes upon 
the noble form of him who knelt before him with 
sensation different from any that he had ever known in 
life. 

At that moment, however, strange and unusual sounds 
made themselves heard from without. There were cries 
and screams, and the noise of many feet. Still kneel- 
ing, Langford gazed upon the eurl, and the earl upon 
him; but, ere one could ask the other what this niecant, 
there was a violent rush against the outer door, as if by 
people propelied by terror. The bolts, the bars, the 
fastenings gave way, and half torn from its hinges, it 
burst into the room. 


CHAPTER XXiII. 


WE must go back for a few hours. The sky was 
without a star, and a dull heavy darkness brooded over 
the face of the earth, as a strong party of horsemen— 
whose numbers, and appearance might well banish all 
fears, and laugh to seorn all the tales of highwaymen 
and footpads with which the country of then 
rang — took its way down towards Danemore Castle, 
and thehce, passing under the walls of the park, pro- 
ceeded to the little borough of Moorhurst. 

The part of the road on which they were at the mo- 
ment when we must first speak of them passed beween 
two high banks of sand rock, overtopped with trees and 
shrubs, so that, if there had been any light in the sky, 
it would have been shut out from that spot; and the 
person who rode at their head, and seemed to act as their 
leader, chose the gloomiest point for the purpose of 
eausing-the line to halt, and speaking a few words in a 
low tone to each of his companions. They answered 
in a whisper, as if the deep darkness and silence around 
had its usual effect in producing awe; and, when each 
had listened and replied, their leader once more ad- 
vanced to the front, and they recommenced their jour- 
ney two and two. Descending slowly from the moors, 
they emerged into a more open country, and any one who 
had been by the side of the road might have counted 
their number as eleven, notwithstanding the darkness 
of the night, and might also have observed that, gen- 
erally speaking, they were tall and powerful men, and 
sat their horses with a degree of ease and composure 
only to be acquired by long acquaintance with the 
saddle. 

We have remarked before that the country in that 
district is famous for little greens of an acre or two in 
extent, generally shaded by some tall elins, and often 
adorned by a bright gleaming pond. ‘To one of these 
the party that we speak of had advanced; and though 
there was a cottage at the farther side of the green, all 
was silent and still when the word to halt was suddenly 
given, and the voice of the leader was heard in a low 
tone, saying, “Spread out to the right and left under 
the trees. I hear a horse’s feet ?” 

The evolution that he commanded was executed in a 
moment with the most profound silence, each horseman 
separating from his neighbour, and taking ground some 
yards tothe right and left, without any of that pawing 
and prancing which gives pomp and circumstance to 
many a military maneuvre. ‘The proceedings of the 
leader himself, however, were even more remarkarble ; 
for advancing perhaps twenty yards before the rest, he 
also left the road for the green turf, and then his dim 
figure was seen to dismount, ‘The next moment horse 
and man seemed to sink slowly down into the earth, 
and nothing but what appeared to be a small rise in the 
ground was seen through the darkness, marking the 
spot where they had stood. 

While all this was taking place, the sound of a herse’s 
feet beating the road with a quick trot was heard ad- 
vancing from that side towards whieh the party had 
been going; and, after a pause of about two minutes, a 
white horse, bearing his rider at a rapid rate, could be 
discerned entering upon the green, ‘The horseman ad- 
vanced some way unconscious of the neighbourhood of 
so many others, but apparently not quite insensible to 
fear ; for from time to time his head was turned round 
on either side, and at length it would seem that he caught 
a glanee of something unusual beneath the elm trees, 
for he suddenly pulled up his horse and gazed anxiously 
jon before him, 


2 


leader from the other side of the wall; and then, turning 
towards one of his companions, he added, “ Yow must 


No sooner was this done than severat of the other horse-, 
men dismounted, and with short bars of iron, which each 
of them appeared to haveslung at their saddle-bow, they 
set to work upon the wall of the park, and in less than 
a quarter of an hour the space of three yards was laid 
level between the road-and the park. 


groom along with them; and, viding slowly up to a 
clump of old chestnuts at the distance of about three 


His eyes were keen, and had been for some time 
habituated to the darkness; and, becoming convinced 
that there was a considerable party assembled un either 
side of the road, he was turning his bridle to gallop off 
on the same road by which he came, when suddenly 
what he had. passed as a mere mound of earth and 
bushes started up into life, and his retreat was cut off 
by a man springing upon a horse, which rose as if ma- 
gically from the groung,and darting into the road be~ 
fore him, 

“Stop!” cried a stern voice, while the gleam of 
something like a pistol in the hand of his opponent 
made the rider of the white horse recoil. He looked 
round, however, to see if there were no means of evad- 
ing obedience tothe command he had received ; but by 
this time he found that he was surrounded on all sides, 
and that the way even to the low cottage by the side 
of the common was cut off.. At the same time the com- 
mand was repeated: “Stop, and give an account of 
yourself!” t 

The additional injunction, however, of “ Give an ac- 
count of yourself!” was rather satisfactory to the rider, 
who perceived therein a sort of police tone rather than 
that generally employed by the worthies whom he most 
apprehended, and who, to the word “ stop !” usually ad- 
ded “ deliver.” 

He replied, then, with a greater degree of confidence, 
saying, “ I am a servant of the noble Earl of Dane- 
more, and I am riding to the town of by his or 
ders on particular business.” 

“Show me the badge upon your arm!” said the per- 
son who had first spoken ; but the servant was obliged 
to aeknowledge that he had come away in haste, and 
had not his livery coat on. 

“You have some cords,” said the same voice, address- 
ing one of the other horsemen. “Tie him, and bring 
him along.” 

In a moment the unfortanate found himself 
seized and his arms pinioned behind his back, while a 
still more disagreeable operation, that of tying his feet 
and legs tight to the stirrups, was performed by another 
of his captors, who dismoonted for the purpose. 

Not a word was spoken by any one but the leader of 
the party; and when he saw that the commands he had 
given were obeyed, he added, “ Bring him up abreast 
with me ;” and then riding on at the same slow pace in 
which they had been proceeding previous to the little 
episode which had taken place, he asked several ques- 
tions of his captive in a low voice. 

“We shall soon see,” said he, “whether your ac- 
count of yourself is true or not, for we are going to the 
castle. Now tell me, how long do you say you have 
left it 2” 

“ About half an hour, sir,” replied the man, resuming 
a certain degree of courage on finding that he was not 
injured ; “ about half an hour, sir; and I can tell you 
that my lord will be mighty angry when he finds you 
have stopped me and brought me back. He will make 
the house too hot to hold you, and the country too, that 
Pll warrant. You don’t know whom you fiave got to 
deal with. He suffers no one to do anything but what 
he likes.” 

“Is the Earl of Danemore still up?” demanded the 
stranger, calmly, taking not the slightest heed of the 
other’s intimation. 

“ Yes, that he is, and will not be im bed for these two 
hours, as you will find to your cost, perfraps, when he 
hears you have stopped me,” answered the groom, firm- 
ly believing that what was awful to him was equally so 
to every one else, 

“ Does he not usually go to rest sooner ?” asked the 
stranger again: ‘I anderstood that the whole housc- 
hold were required to be in bed by eleven, and I was 
afraid that we might have to reuse the porter to give us 
admittance.” 

“ Aye, he generally does go to bed at eleven,” answer- 
ed the groom, “but he has not done so to-night. You 
will have to rouse the porter, however, and most of the 
other servants too; for old John came out, growling 
and damning me, in his shirt when I made him opcn the 
gates,” 

“ He must not damn us, though,” replied the other, 
quietly, but in a tone which moved the groom’s aston- 
ishment even more than anything which had passed 
before, so little reverence did his eaptors show either 
for the awful name of the Earl of Danemore or any of 
his dependants. As the other ceased, however, and did 
not resume the conversation, he had no choice but to 
accompany him in silence; and, followed by the whole 
of the rest of the party, they proceeded slowly on the 
road, which was evidently well knewn to the leader, 
now winding in and out among the high banks and woods, 
now crossing scattered pieces of the heath and moor- 
land, till at length they arrived at that spot under the 
walls of the park where, as we have mentioned in de- 
scribing the foreed journey of Langford, Danemore Cas- 
tle, with its wide extent of park and woods, became 
first visible to the eye of any one travelling on the road 
from Moorhurst to the county town. 

There the leader of the party halted, and, suffering 
his hands to drup thoughtfully upon the saddle-bow, 
he gazed up towards the spot where the castle stood. 
At that dark hour, however, nothing was to be perceived 
but the masses of tall trees with which the building it- 
self was confounded in wi. ‘istinguisped shade, except, 
indeed, where a single spot of light was seen gleaming 
high up like a beacon, and marking that there was the 
habitation of some human beings among the dark and 
awful-looking blackness which the scene otherwise pre- 
sented, 

After thus gazing for a few minutes, the leader of the 
party turned towards the groom, and, while he reined 
back his horse to the other side of the road, said, with 
something ofa sneer, “ We will save old John the por- 
ter the trouble of opening the gate for us.” At the same 
moment, the well-trained horse which he rode, feeling 
a touch of the spur, started forward towards the wall, 
cleared it with ease, and horse and rider stood within 
the boundaries of the park. 

“TI can’t leap with my hands and legs tied,” cried the 
groom, whose first feelings were those of an equestrian ; 
“ that’s impossible. I shall break my own neck and the 
horse’s knees.” 

“ You sha’n’t be required to leap,” was the reply of the 


manage to pull it down, Harvey.” 
“I will leap it first, however,” replied his companion, 
and away went a second horse and man over the wall. 


The whole of the troop then passed in, taking the 


hundred yards from the terrace on which the Mansion 
Stood, they gathered themselves ina 
under the boughs, and their leader, advancing a few 
paces, again gazed steadfastly upon the castle, whogg 
towers and pinnacles were now to be more clearly dig. 
tinguished rising here and there above the trees, ang 
marking, with the straight lines of the older architeo, 
ture, or the light tracery of the more modern and orna, 
mental parts, the sky beyond, over which a pale gleam 
ee? the rising moon was just beginning to spreaq 
itse! 

Gradually, as he sat there on horseback, the beautify) 
orb of night rose up from behind the trees, and with her 
peculiar power of dispersing the clouds and shadows 
that obstruct her way, she was seen struggling with and 
overcoming the vapours of the night ; sometimes, like g 
veiled but still lovely countenance, beaming through a 
thin film of white mist which’grew radiant with her ra- 
diance ; sometimes hidden for a single instant behind a 
dark mass which swept over her with gilded edges ; 
sometimes bursting forth from a black cloud with pure 
effulgence, like sudden joy succeeding despair. 

As he sat there, with the varying light of the moon 
falling upon him, now casting his long shadow upon the 
soft green turf of the park, now leaving him distinct, 
and, as it were, magnified by the dim misty light, the 
powerful form of that horseman was scanned eagerly 
and apprehensively by the groom, on whose mind but 
little doubt remained in regard to the character and pro- 
pensities of the party whose unwilling companion he 
had become. He thought he had never scen a more 
powerful frame, and in so thinking he was right; but 
the imagination of terror had a great deal to do with the 
business when he called him in his heart “the most 
ruffian-like fellow that his eyes had ever rested on.” 

After about ten minutes contemplation, during which 
not a word was spoken by any one, and not a sound 
was heard but the low sighing of the wind through the 
neighbouring trees, and the scream of the screechowls 
which nested themselves in the old ivy of the castle, the 
leader returned to his party, saying, “I would fain have 
that light put out first ; but, however, we cannot stay 
wasting all our time heze. Now, my good fellow,” he 
continued, turning to the groom, “I want one or two 
pieces of information from you; but, before you answer, 
you had better take into consideration that you are 
speaking to a person not willing to be trifled with ; that, 
if you do not answer straightforwardly and at once, 
your life is not worth five minutes’ purchase ; and that, 
if you give me false information, you will be as surely 
a dead man within two hours as you are now a living 
one. In the first place, then, inform me in what part 
of the house the servants sleep.” 

“Why, up at the top to the westward,” replied the 
man; “that is where the servingmen sleep; but there 
are others, such as the sewers, and the grooms of the 
chambers, who sleep at the top of Hubert’s Tower. 
Then there’s my lord’s own man sleeps in his ante- 
room ; but to-night there are two or three who were or- 
dered to stay in the outer room where the prisoner is, 
in the old tower; that is to say, in what they used to 
call the haunted rooms, for they were always shut up, 
and nobody went in but my lord and Mistress Bertha, 
so that fulks said that the ghost of the countess used to 
walk there,” 

“So there are three men appointed to sleep there, 
are there 7” demanded the other ; “ you are sure of the 
fact ?” 

“ Why, no,” replied the groom; “if you mean whe- 
ther I am sure they were ordered to sleep there, I’m sure 
enough of that; but I am quite as sure that not one of 
them will do it, for I heard Will Hudson say that the 
earl might skin him alive first. No, no; they'll none of 
then stay there afler twelve o’clock at night, I'll answer 
for it. 


tor; “ now tell me farther, how many men in all may 
there be in the castle.” 2 

The groom paused for a moment as if in thought, but 
then answered, “Some fifteen or sixteen that sleep with- 
in dcors; but then there are all the grooms and horse- 
boys, and my lord’s three coachmen, and the running 
footmen, who slcep at the stables, which, you know, lic 
out by—” 

“I know, I know,” interrupted the other. “Not more 
than fifteen or sixtcen ; fifteen or sixteen lackeys!” he 
continued, turning with a sort of contemptuous laugh to 
his companions; “it is scarcely worth while priming 
our pistols. Do none of them sleep below 2” . 

“ Why, no, not by rights,” replied the man, “except 
the porter and his boy ; but to-night there will be Willy 
Hudson and the rest, who I dare say, will come down 
into the corridor and sleep in the armchairs; and then, 
too, there is fat Frank, who has got Silly John in charge, 
shut up in the dark room at the bottom of Hubert’s 
Tower.” 

“Silly John!” exclaimed the other; “what does he 
do there ?” 

“Why, he would not tell, I hear,” answered the 
groom, * who were the people whom he had seen bury 
my young lord under the beech-trees by Upwarter Mere, 
so my lord ordered him to be shut up in the dark room, 
without either meat or drink, till hedid ; and, if he don’t 
tell, hang me if he don’t starve to death, for my lord’s 
not one to go back from what he has once said,” 

As the man spoke, the person who had been thus 
questioning him moved his hand with a rapid and impa- 
tient gesture to the holster of his saddle-bow, plunged 
it in, and, pulling out a pistol, thrust it into his belt. 
He muttered also a few words ina hurried tone, which 
could only be heard by himself; but then again, appear- 
ing to recover from some impatient feelings, he contin- 
ued, “One word more, my good fellow. Is not the 
small wieket door at the back of the western wing very 
often, if not always, left open all night 2” 

The man hesitated, and showed evident signs of a 
disinclination to reply. 

“It is sometimes,” he said, at length, “ but not al- 
ways.” 

“ E ask you,” continued the 
it shut?” 

“Yes, [think so, Idon’tknow. I can’t tell,” replied 
the groom, with manifest hesitation at what he felt to 
be betraying the way into his lord’s mansion, 

“ He prevaricates,” said one of the men behind; “ he 
prevaricates; shall I blow his brains out, captain ?’” 

“ Not yet,” replied their leader, calmly. “Do you in- 
tend to answer or not? Did you ever in your life know 
that door shut ?” 

“No, I didn’t; no, I didn’t,” answered the groom. 
“It’s always open ; that’s the truth.” 

“ Very well, then,”eontinued the other. “IfI remem- 
bor right, when one gnes straightforward from that door, 
and then turns along the first passage to the left, it leads 
to the little hall, out of which a passage takes to the 
foot of the great stairs, Now theye are two other doors, 
one of*Which leads to the private staircase going to the 
earl’s apartments. Which of those twodoors is it—the 


other, “ did you ever know 


“ That is sufficient on that score,” said the interroga. ° 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


right OF the left—for I forget? Your life is at stake,” 
ye added, ina warning tone. 

There was a sound like the clicking of a pistol-lock 
hind him, and the man replied with but the loss of a 
single moment, “ It is the door to the left. I tell you 
Upon My word,” 

«I dare say you do,” replied the other ; “ if you don’t, 
much the worse for you. You will remuin here till 


Jeome back ; and you know what will happen to you if 


you have made any mistake in this business. Harvey, 
arn from him exactly the way to the room where the 
silly man hasbeen put. You and Hardcastle must 
ydertake tu set him free. Then join me with all speed 
atthe point you know. You, Williams and Erith, stay 
with this good man and the horses; and if you should 
pave such reason to believe that he has told me a false- 
hood as to induce you to leave the spot, give him a 


couple of ounces of lead in his head before you go. You 
uderstand me, I know a word issufficient with you.” 


“But, captain,” exclaimed the man whom he called 


frith, “ why should I not go with you? Curse ine if] 
ke to be left here holding the horses like a groom. 
Why must not I go?” 


“ Because I appoint you to a post of trust and dan- 

,” answered his leader ; “ there is more to be appre- 
honded from without than from within; judgement of 
what intelligence it may be necessary to give me too, 
is wanted, and, therefore, I choose you. But to end all 
in one word, Erith,” he added, seeing the other about to 
reply, “ you must stay here, because I direct you to do 
50; I, who never yet found you unwilling to obey at 
once in moments of action and peril !” 

“That’s the way you always come over me captain,” 
replied his companion ; “ however, I suppose I must do 
as you bid me, having stood by your side in many a mo- 
ment of life and death work.” 

“ And always acted like a lion where it was needful,” 
answered his leader, holding out tohim his hand, which 
the other grasped eagerly. “God bless you, Enth!” 
he added ; “there is something at my heart tells me we 
shall not be long together. If we part for the last time 
to-night, remember that I love you, and that I think ever 
yow of the watchfire of Kaiserlautern, when, wounded 
yourself, you brought cup after cup of cold water to your 
wounded captain's lips.” 

Thus saying, he dismounted from his horse, and eight 
of his comrades followed hisexamp!e. ‘The well-trained 
pe asts were then ranged in a line, and a single rope run 
throvgh the bridles scemed all that was necessary to 
keep them together till their riders’ return, One end of 
the rope was tied to a tree, the other to the last horse’s 
bit; and after gazing for one moment more at the light 
in the window of the tower, across which a dark figure 
was seen to pass twice, the leader gave a signal with his 
hand. The whole party then began silently to descend 
the hill, with the exception of the two who had been ap. 
pointed to remain with the horses, and the unhappy 
groom, whose terror had now grown to such a pitch that, 
had it not been for the lashings with which he was attach- 
ed to his horse, he could not have sat the animal that 
bore him, although it remained as quiet and passive as if it 
had never known any other stable than that ofa farmer’s 
mule, 

With eager eyes and a beating heart the man marked 
the party descend the hill, emerge from the shadow of the 
trees, cross the dewy grass, which glistened like frost- 
work in the full beams of the moon, ascend the opposite 
rise, and then take their way through the trees behind to- 
wards the back of the building where they proposed to ef 
fect theirentrance. It was certain that the property ofhis 
lordly master, that perhaps the lives of several of his com- 
rades, were at stake at that moment; but yet the worthy 
domestic fult little or no agitation upon that score, 

All that effected him, all that he thought of, as would 
too naturally be the case with most of the human worms 
that crawl about in this state of being, was his own sit- 
uation, hisowndanger. He knew, he felt that any mis- 
understanding of the directions he had given, or that 
anything going wrong in the arrangements of those who 
had compelled him to afford them intelligenee, might be 
attributed to intentional falsehood or misstatement on 
his part, and that alife which he valued just in propor- 
tion to its worthlessness, its inactivity, and its want of 
fine perceptions, might be taken from hii on the slight- 
est notice. 

He regarded the party of nine, then, as they descend- 


ed the hill with feelings most strangely mingled and ap- 
parently contradictory ; there wasa hope for their suc- 
cess, which he trusted would free him from the painful 
situation in which they had placed him ; there were sen- 
sations of dislike and enmity towards those who had 
stopped and made hima prisoner; there were feelings 
of anger in regard to the degradation of the Earl of 
Danemore, who had so long raled paramount through- 
out the country round; and there was that longing de- 
sire, which brutes as well as men feel, to behold every- 
thing of importance that is passing around them, espe- 
cially when they are prevented by any cause from so 
doing. 

He feelings, I say, were so mingled, that his whole 
’ capability of wishing was concentrated in one earnest 
desire to know the result, and to have, if we may use 
such a colloquial expression, “the matter out at once.” 
There are times and scasons, indeed, when ten minutes 
of the past, ten minutes of anything that is absolutely 
certain, are worth whole ages of doubt, even though 
that doubt may not be mingled with any degree of ap- 
prehension ; but in the present instance personal terror 
added immensely to all that the unhappy man felt ; and 
his thoughts of every dear relation of life which might 
be sacrifieed had ample room to tortdre his heart, while 
silent and inactive he remained upon the hill watching 
the progress of those on whom depended his whole after 
fate. 

When they approached the side ofthe wood that swept 
round the esplanade, the straining eye of the captive 
could no longer distinguish them ; and he waited eager- 
ly, with his eyes fixed upon the building, as if he could 
gather from the dull unmeaning face of the stone that 
which was passing within those walls. For some time, 
however, neither sight nor sound gave him theslightest 
indications of that which he longed tolearn, It was like 
the cold outside, which we too frequently see in the world, 
covering a heart all agitation, anxiety, bitterness, and 


ee length his feelings became insurmountable. ‘There 
are degrees of terror which give courage; he felt that 
it would be a thousand times preferable to be among his 
comrades at the castle, sharing their fate and mingling 
in their danger, than sitting there in perfect inactivity, 
waiting a result which he had no power to change; and 
he writhed with the bonds that confined him. As he 
did so he felt that the knot upon the cords which tied 
his arms gave in a degree ; that he could loosen it still 
farther by a great but silent exertion of his strength; and, 
as he made that exertion, it slipped down to his wrists, 


thing heavy, nothing cumbersome. 


have?” he added, in the tone of one who sought to jus- 
tify to himself and others, acts, the justice of which he 
doubted, 
strong hand, and he shall now feel the strong hand in 
shed as possible! Remember, Harvey, the silly man, 


old tower! 


though swords were loosened in their sheaths, and the 


eagerly upon the castle as he had been; and their 
minds were too full of the progress of their comrades 
to allow them to take any note of the slight movement 
he had made, so that, before they were at all aware of 
what he was doing, his arms were free. As silently as’ 
he could, he slipped one hand into his pocket for a 
knife to cut the cords which tied his legs, and he had 
accomplished that purpose also, in some degree, while 
they still continued gazing at the castle, along the win- 
dows of which more than one light was now gleaming. 
He felt that he could do no more without calling atten- 
tion ; but he perceived that what remained to do would 
be speedily done if he could:get away, and would not 
impede his progress as he went; and he gazed round 
upon the two who remained beside him with a beating 
heart, longing to gallop down to the castle as fast as he 
could, yet terrified at the idea of making the attempt. 
His hesitation was soon brought to an end, however; 
for, giving way to the impulse of habit, he put forward 
his hand without thinking of what he was doing, and 
patted his horse’s neck. ‘The gesture instantly drew the 
attention of those beside him. « 
“What are you about there ?” cried Erith, 
has got his hands free !” 

The groom stayed to hear no more, but, snatching 
up the bridle, he struck his horse hard and galloped 
down the hill. The report of a pistol rang in his ear 
the next moment, and at the same time a feeling, as if 


He 


lowed by the trickling down of blood, showed him that 
the robber’s aim had not been far amiss, The slight 
wound only added wings to his flight, however, and the 
sound of a horse’s feet following urged him on still fast- 
er. It was, and he knew it, a ride for life or death; 
but, fortunately for him, his beast felt that it was .speed- 
ing to its longed-for stable, and, though the hoofs of the 
pursuer sounded close behind, the groom rather gained 
than lost ground in that headlong race. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Frankuin Gray uttered scarcely a word as he led his 
men down the hill, through the deep plantations to the 
left of the castle, and to the small door which he was 
aware stood generally unlocked throughout the whole 
night. Not a human being seemed to be stirring in the 
mansion or its proximity; darkness, silence, and soli- 
tude reigned in all the offices and courts; and the rob- 
ber laid his hand upon the heavy iron latel: which was 
to give him admission into the interior cf the building 
without his approach having been perceived by any 
one. 

He paused there for a moment, however, and spoke 
in a low tone to his band, saying, “ Remember ! to free 
this young gentleman is the first object. After that, 
take what may fall in the way, money and jewels ; no- 
All the rest that is 
light in weight and valuable in quality sweep off at 
once. What right has he to such wealth mure than we 


“He took many a thing from others with a 


turn. Your weapons, I know, are never unready, but 
use them not unless we are compelled. As little blood- 


poor fellow! then by the earl’s dressing-roém up to the 
You may clear the dressing-room as ycu 
come, if you like. ‘T'here are many jewels there.” 

Those he spoke to heard bis directions without reply, 


priming of some of*the pistols examined or increased. 
Harvey, and one or two others, indeed, of the more ex- 
perienced, seemed too sure of their preparations to need 
any investigation thereof, and, without touching their 
weapons, prepared to accompany their leader with as 
much easy nonchalance as if he had been leading them 
to a ballroom. 

Franklin Gray himself neither touched sword mor 
pistol, but there was no affected carelessness in his air. 
It was grave and stern, and full of thought, as it well 
might be when bent upon an errand in the course of 
which human blood might be spilled like water, without 
any of the exciting and animating spirit of martial en- 
terprise which, under other circumstances, might have 
led him to tread gayly the path to tenfold dangers. He 
looked round his companions, however, while the short 
and fluttered preparation was made ; then laid his hand 
upon the latch, and the door opened easily to his hand. 


Gray’s foot, as he crossed the threshold and strode on 
into the vaulted passage, was the only sound to be heard 
in the mansion. One by one the others followed, and, 
leading them on through the dark corridors, without 
either hesitation or mistake, the robber proceeded 
straight towards what was called the Little Hall, and 
pushed open a swinging door which lay between it and 
the passages communicating with the offices. As he 
did so, a bright light burst upon him and dazzled his 
eyes, so long habituated to the darkness. He strode on, 
however, intu the midst of the hall with a pistol in his 
hand; but the place was tenantless; and he found that 
the light proceeded from a large sconce over the chim- 
ney and from a lamp standing on the table. 

“ This will light us on our way,” he said, taking up 
the lamp. “That is the door, Harvey, which leads to. 
the carl’s rooms above; when you have set.the poor 
man free, come that way at once. In the end room of 
the suite you will find a door opposite to you leading’ to 
a staircase between that room and the top rooms of the 
tower above. Follow the stairs and join me; but, re- 
member, do not hurt the old man. Tie him if he re- 
sists, but do not take his life unless he trics to take 
yours.” 

Thus saying, he turned and took his way through 
the passage that led towards the fgot of the great stairs, 
which he found dark and solitary. There Harvey and 
his companions left him ; and with the rest of his fol- 
lowers, now reduced to six in number, Franklin Gray 
ascended the steps and entered the long corridor. 

“ Hark!” he whispered, after pausing for a moment ; 
“hark! There are voices speaking beyond, and | think 
I see a light through the door. That chamber lies 
close at the foot of the stairs which we have to go up, 
and we must see what it contains ere we proceed far- 
ther. Follow me,” he continued; and, advancing with 
a noiseless step, he pushed open the door, which was 
only ajar, and strode at once into the room. 

There, seated round a table furnished with a large 
black jack full of strong ale, were not only the three 
men who had been ordered to keep guard over Lang- 
ford, but two or three of the women servants of the 
house, whom their male companions had prevailed upon 
to come and cheer the solitary hours of night with their 
presence, and to banish all fears of the ghost by num- 

bers and merriment, 

The sudden apparition of Franklin Groy and his fol- 
lowers, however, at once put an end to ailglee, The 


over whieh it was easily passed. 
The two men who guarded him were fing a 


some one had run a hot iron along his right cheek, fol+ | 


men sat for @ moment as if turned into marble with 


terror and astonishment; but the women, without wait- 


ing to see whether the object of their apprehensions 
was Corporeal or incorporeal, fled with loud and pierc- 
ing screams by the opposite door; and, as their retreat 
towards the great staircase was cut off, they had no re- 
source but to rush up towards the chamber tmhabited 
by Langford. No sooner was the example of flight set 
them than the men hastened to follow it with loud and 
terrified vociferations; and though Franklin Gray, irri- 
tated by the moise, vowed he would fire upon them if 
they were not silent, they continued their outcry as 
they rushed om before him up the stairs and through 
the outer chamber. 

Without calculation or concert, it struck each of the 
terrified servants that they might make their way 
through the prisoner’s room down into Lord Dane- 
more’s apartments, where they hoped to find new cou- 
rage, or, at least, protection from one to whom they had 


been accustomed to see all things yield in his vicinity. | 


Each, then, rushed towards the door, and, when they 
found it locked, “pushed against it with frantic vehe- 
mence. It shook, it yielded; the steps of the pursuers 
were heard at the tup of the stairs; a er great effort 
was made; amd so sudden and violent was the rush 
against the door, that it gave way at once, and, darting 
in, the terrified servants found themselves in the pre- 
sence not only of Langford, but of the earl himself. 
“What is tlre meaning of all this ?” exclaimed the 
carl. But scarcely had the words issued from his lips, 
and before he could receive any reply, when the figures 
of several stramge men, armed, and for the most part 
disguised, appeared at the ddorway, and gave him sume 
intimation of the tryth. No sooner did he behold this 
sight than he ssprang towards the door which led to‘his 
apartments below, unlocked it, and calling to his ser- 
vants, “ Follows <tne!” he darted:down the stairs, leaving 
Langford to.nef<as he thought fit. 

Fronklin-Grra’y paused but for a single instant for tle 


‘| purpose of speaking a few hurried words to the prison- 


er, or rather Spoké them as he passed. “Quick!” he 
cried; take POssession of the papers if you have not 
got them, and #ly across the park down to Moorhurst, 
and thence to. E.undon, where use your advantage, and 
hire the most knavish, which means the best, of that 
gréat herd of i¥zaves called lawyers. - I must after yon- 
der old man, or he will get to'the af&rum bell, and have 
the whole county up upon us,” 3°” 

Vie Gray, stop!” exclaimed Langford, “ remem- 

“I cannot stop ! I cannot remember !” shouted Gray, 
sharply, in return; and, darting towards the door, he 
rushed after the earl, followed by his band. 

Langford, left alone, paused for a moment, as if to 
consider, tren took the same path that the rest had 
done. The stairs were all in darkness, but the lights 
from the rooms below, the noise of many voices, of 
trampling feet, znd of eyident contention, guided ‘him ; 
and, rushing om through’the dressing-room, he came to 
the carl's bedroom, whdére the old man, having snatched 
up what weapoms he gould find, with the terrified wo- 
men clinging to his knees, and the three men armed in 
haste around him, now stood like an ancient lion brought 
to bay. With his white hair floating back from his face, 
and the fire of tanquenchable courage flashing from his 
eyes, with a pistol presented towards Gray in one hand 
and a drawn sword in the other, he leaned forward, 
ready and eager for the unequal strife; while the rob- 
ber, with his band behind him, and his arms crossed 
upon his broad =chest, stood gazing upon the old peer 
with a look, stexm indeed, but not devoid of admiration. 

At the same time, in a detached group to the right, 

were Harvey ard Hardcastle, the first of whom had his 
foot planted firmly on the chest of the earl’s Italian 
valet, who lay prostrate before him, while with his right 
hand the robber pointed a pistol at the servant’s head, 
Hardcastle froma behind, with a short carbine raised to 
his shoulder, tool aim at the earl, exclaiming, as he 
looked towards Franklin Gray, “Shall I fire 2” 
Like lightning Langford sprang forward, grappled 
with Hardeastle, and threw up the muzzle of the car- 
bine, which, instantly going off, struck the fine gilded 
ceiling, and brought down a considerable part upon 
their heads. 

“Hold! hold !”? shouted Gray, “ If any one stirs he 
shall die !” 

“I know you, mutinous traitor! I know you,” ex- 
claimed the earl, gazing fiercely upon the robber; “I 
have not forgotten you!” 


All was dark within, and the hollow echo of Franklin | “NorI you, bucanier!” replied the robber. “But 


this is no time to call such memories to mind. Make 
no resistance, ard you are safe.” 

But, even as he spoke, there came the rushing sound 
of many fect from the dircction of the little hall below. 
The door to the left of the earl was thrown open, and 
in poured a crowd of men, grooms, horseboys, running 
footmen, all armed in haste with whatever weapons 
they could snateh up, and led on by the very groom 
who had been left upon the hill. : 

Many of therm were pale with terror, but the deter- 
mination and courage of a few among them served to 
inspire the whole, and they poured on into the room to 
the number of twelve or thirteen men, jostling each 
other through thé door, and gazing wildly round a 
chamber in which few, if any of them, had ever been 
before, and which now presented so strange and fear- 
ful a scene, 

The eyes of F’ranklin Gray flashed as he beheld them, 
and Hardcastle, suddenly bursting from the grasp of 
Langford—for all this had in a single moment— 
sprang to the side of his leader, while Harvey, coolly 
firing the pistol at the Italian’s head, followed his com- 
panion, and ranged, himself with the rest. The un- 
happy valet started partly up from the ground ; but, 
ere he could gain his feet, fell back again, and writhed 
for an instant ira convulsive agony, while the spirit left 
its frail tenement. Then all was still. 

But matters of deeper interest to Henry Langford 
were going on at the other side of the room. Fury had 
evidently takem place of calmness in the breast of 
Franklin Gray, and the earl’s eyes were blazing with 
triumph and wrath as he found himself unexpectedly 
supported by so Large a body of men. 

“Now, villain ! will you surrender and meet your 
fate?” the old man exclaimed, “ Now surrender, or 
die where you stand, like aman! Out of the way, 
woman! why cling you there!” he continued, spura- 
ing one of the woman servants with his foot, and strid- 
ing over her to approach nearer to the robber. But at 
that moment F'ranklin Gray’s arms were unfolded from 
his breast ; the pistol in his right hand was raised in an 
instant; there was a flash, a report, and the earl fell 
back, 

Consternatiam for a moment seized upon his attend. 
ants; und I.amg-ford’s voice was heard aloud, exclaim. 
ing,“If you have killed him you shal Jauswer for it 
with your life !?” 


But the carl sprang up again czying 


nothing! ‘tis nothing but a slight hort!’ Take that, 
villain !” and, in the very actof rising, hefired: the pis. 
tol, which he had never let fall, into the midst of the 
group of robbers. He probably intended the -shot for 
Franklin Gray, and there had been atime when notin 
of his would have failed in reaching its object > bat le 
was wounded and old ; and the ball hit the man: Hard. 
castle a few inches below the collar-bone, amd brought 
him to the ground with a loud unnatural sereaxn, 

All was now confusion ; a number of shots-were fired 
on both sides, till: the pi and carbines which had. 
been loaded were discharged, and, betaking themelves 
to other weapons, the two parties mingled, and ‘blood: 
shed, slaughter, and determined strife spread. throughout 
the whole apartments. Some were driven baek into | 
the roonis beyond, and prolonged the struggle there; 
some died where they stood; and some were’ seen to 
steal away wounded, or to fly as fast as they could with. 
terror. 

Skill, however, and discipline were on the. part of the 
robbers; and though they were inferior in number, the 
advantage was evidently on their side, Franklin Gray, 
with all the worst parts of his nature roused amd fierce — 
within him, commanded, directed, and fought, as if he 
had been in the field. His eye was on every part of 
the chamber in turn, and his voice was heard shouting 
orders to his different: amen, which, promptly obeyed, 
almost always brought success along with them. ‘ 

‘Two of the earl’s grooms, who thrust themselves be- 
tween him and their master, fell by his hand, either 
killed or wounded, even while he was directing: others. 
But while he still strode on towards the old peer, who 
struggled fiercely forward to meet him, he was encoun- 
tered by one at least equal to himself. 

‘With difficulty Langford had forced himself forward 
through the scene of strife and confusion that was going 
on. He spoke to no one, he assailed no one, though he 
parried more than one blow aimed at random at his 
head; for, though the lamp above their heads gave 
abundant light, the struggle and the obscurity caused 
by -the smoke had got to that pitch that mem scarcely 
knew who were adversaries or who were friends ; but, 
with his drawn sword. in his hand, he hurried on to the 
part of the room where he had seen the earl, and now 
seemed to devote himself to his defence. 

At thevery moment when Franklin Gray was within 
another stride of the old peer, Langford thrust himself 
between than. But the robber’s blood was all on fire. 

“ Out of he cried; “out of my way, or take 


the consequences !” 


** Stand back !” cried Langford, in return, while his 
eyes too flashed with living lightning; “stand back, or 
I forget all, and you die !”* . 

* Out of my way !” again repeated Franklin Gray, 
and their swords crossed. 

At that moment, however, the loud long peal of the 
alarum bell made itself heard throughout the whole’ 
castle, rung with such violence and determination as 
speedily to rouse all the villages and hamlets in the 
neighboirhood, Franklin Gray heard the sound ; and 
never, in the moment of the strongest passiong forget- 
ting the judgment and the skill which had distinguished 
him in the army, even in the most unjustifiable enter- 
prises, he glared for a moment upon Langford, unwil- 
ling to yield his victim or-to give up the strife; but 
then, as the knell sounded louder and more loud upon 
his ear, he turned to his nearest companion, saying, in 
a low voice,‘ Wilson, we must make our retreat. Tell 
Harvey to get the men together. ‘We go by the same 
way that we came. Get hold of yonder casket, and 
see what is in that cabinet, while I and these good fel- 
lowsscreen you; and be quick! for we shall have the 
whole peasantry upon us! ‘There is a tremendous 
smell of fire! Be quick, be quick !” 

EJe spoke rapidly but calmly, glancing with his eye 
from time to time towards his antagonist. Although 
he felt very sure that Langford would not attempt to 
injure him unless he pressed him, still he kept his blade 
playing round that of his opponent; and when he had 
done, he made a lunge or two to fill up the time, but 
evidently without any intention of wounding his ad- 
versary. 

Langford parried them with ease; and, as rapid in 
his conclusions as Franklin Gray, he perceived at once 
that the ringing of the alarum bell, which struck his 
ear also, had rendered the robbers apprehensive of their 
retreat being cut off, and now made them prepare to 
retire. 

The carl, however, fierce and implacable, rushed for- 
ward, but the more eagerly from the sounds he heard, 
and from the hope of taking or destroying those who 
had dared to assail him. With word and gesture he 
cheered onthe men that still stood around him, and 
pressed forward upon the robbers, who were now rang. 
ing themselves in regular line, and slowly retreating to 
the doorway behind thems. His men, however, were in 
general of the opinion that it is wise to make a bridge 
for a flying enemy, and they seconded his efforts but 
feebly, notwithstandmg his reiterated commands and 
the fearful execrations which he poured forth upon their 
cowardice, 

‘Two or three, indeed, rushed forward with him, but 
they were driven back im a moment by the line: of their 
adversarics, bearing with them.some severe wounds 
teach them more caution for the future. ‘ 

They dragged back in their flight their more im. 
petuous lord, and under cover of the smoke, which was 
now so dense as to render every object in the room in. 
distinct, the robber and his men reached the door by 
which they had entered, and began to'pass it two ata 
time. As they did so, the eye of Franklin Gray ran 
over their numbers, and he suddenly exclaimed, ** Halt! 
Hardcastle is down and dead; but where are: Edarvey 
and Doveton?” 

«I am here,” eried a faint voice, which proceeded 
from a man who was seen staggering towards them 
through the clouds of smoke. “Go on, captain ; never 
mind me. I will come after.” 

« We must leave none in the hands of the enemy,” 
cried the robber starting: forward, and taking the wound. 
ed man by the arm, 
the grooms darted: upon veton, i i f 
the collar, but as instantly fell back on the fleor, Me 
nearly to the jaws by the heavy blade of Franklin Gray, _ 
who, while he was thus remorselessly sending the 
spirit of an adversary to its eternal account, was shout- 
ing out with anxious care for his companions. “* Where 
is Harvey? I don’t see Hfarvey!” 

Such is human nature ! 

“TI am here, I am here, ‘eaptain,” cried Hlarvey, 
bursting into the room from the opposite deor, and. 
throwing down a man who stood in his way. tS 

* Come quick, then, come quick!” cried his leader 
“ we shall scarce have timeto retreat {” 

« No, by ——, we shall not,” replied » rushing 
up to Franklin Gray, and speabing ina low tone ; “ we 
shall not, forthe house is on fire in every part. Iran 


through there to see if we could get out by that stair . 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS, 


case andthe little hall, but the fire seems to have be- 
gun there; some of the men must have knocked over 
the sconce, Our only way will be up these stairs, 
down the others from the tower, and through the great 
gallery. But we must be quick, for the fire is ranning 
that way rapidly.” 

He spoke quickly, but by this time there was no 
chance of his being interrupted, for the same tidings had 
just been communicated to the earl and those who sur- 
rounded him, but not with the same clearness; and, 
hortified at the tof the new kind of death pre- 
sented to their eyes, the whole bidy of and at- 
tendants had made a rush towards the antechamber 
and vestibule, hoping to escape by the same way that 
Harvey had attempted but found impracticable. 

The earl followed them more slowly, ant he might 
be seen once or twice to raise his hand towards his 
head, as if either faint from loss of blood or giddy with 
the smoke and the fatigue. 

Langford gazed after him-eagerly, and when he saw 
him reach the door, and take hold of the lintel as if for 

- support, he darted forward to aid him ; but he was sud- 
denly- detained by a strong and powerful hand which 
grasped his arm, and turning, he beheld Franklin Gray 
and two of his men by his side. ©. 

* This way! this way!” cried the robber, eagerly ; 
“this way, if you would save your life and regain your 
liberty! This way, if you would recover the papers 
you have so long eagerly sought! The house is on 
fire, and everything -will quickly be consumed !” 

. Langford hesitated ; but when he turned again to- 
wards the earl, the old peer had passed through the 
door, and was no longer visible. 

“Quick, quick!” cried Franklin Gray. “Come you 
must and shall! Drag him along, whether he will or 
not ;” and, seized by both arms, he was hurried to the 
foot of thé staircase leading to the tower. Some sud- 
den emotion, however, seeined there to take possession 
of him, and make him throw aside all hesitation at 
once. 

“ My duty first,” he cried, “and God’s will for the 
rest !” and, shaking off the hold of those who were hur- 


rying him forward, he exclaimed, “Go on, Gray, and; 


if I perish, forget that we have drawn our swords upon 
each other ; go on.” : 

As he spoke he turned with a 
his way into the earl’s bedroom. 

Gray gazed after him for a moment ve 
stern sorrow, and then said, “On my men! 
perish if he will.” 

A number of voices assailed Langford as he entered 
the earl’s bedroom, exclaiming, “Not that way, not 
that way! the vestibule is all on fire! the stairs are 
down!” and men and women, rushing rapidly towards 
the other staircase by which the robbers had fled, 
passed him as he advanced, while the heat was becom- 
ing more and more intense, and the smoke almost suf- 
focating. 

“ Where is the earl?” he demanded of one of the 
grooms as he darted by him. 

“ I don’t know,” replied the man, with all the bitter 
selfishness of terror. ‘*Gone to the devil, I dare say,” 
and on he rushed. 

But Langford, undismayed, strode forward, passed 
through the bedroom, and entered the anteroom be- 
yond.. It was now clear of all the crowd of attendants 
who had supported the earl in his struggle with the rob- 
bers, but had fled in different directions from the still 
more appalling fate that now menaced every one within 
those walls. The fire was running round the cornices; 
the smoke was tremendously thick; the heat and smell 
of burning wood intolerable ; and the rushing and roar- 
ing sound of the flames, as they seemed to revel with 
demoniac triumph in the passages beyond, was almost 
deafening to the ear. 

Immediately under the lamp that hung from the ceil- 
ing, however, and leaning on a table of splendid mosaic 
work, which was soon destined to crumble into nothing 
under the jaws of the devouring element, stood the 
Earl of Danemore, with the blood dropping rapidly 
from a wound in his shoulder and from another in the 
arm. ‘There was a sort of fixed, stern, cold determina- 
tion in his countenance, which had something awful in 
it, as in that scene of terror and coming destruction he 
remained there, without making one effort to save him- 
self. 

“ Fly, my lord, fly!” exelaimed Langford, hurrying 
towards him ; “ this way is still clear.” 

“Sir,” replied the earl, calmly and coldly, “ I cannot 
fly; I am old, and weak, and wounded, and J cannot 
fly. I have exerted myself somewhat too much in this 
little affray ; my strength is expended, and I cannot fly. 
1 may as well die here as in the next room or the room 

” 


* God forbid that it should be so!” replied Langford, 
eagerly. “My lord, I can bear you forth; | am young 
and strong, unhurt and unfatigued. Let me, let me 
save you!” 

“Touch me not; sir!” exclaimed the earl; “ touch 
me not! You have brought this thing upon my head. 
From the sight of that man’s face I know where you 
gained your information of my former life. He came 
el ened Touch me not! but go to join your 
fellows while you may. Here, with death hanging 
over me, and perhaps over you, I tell you I hate and 
abhor you, and wil} not have your support, even to save 

“Say not so, my Jord; say not so,” replied Langford, 
casting himself on his knee before him ; “let me entreat 
you, let me adjure you to accept my aid! Did you not 
see my sword drawn against him in your defence? 
Hate me, my lord, you may; injure me, my lord, you 
have; but you know not yet that I love you with a love 
that may change your hate into affection; and, to show 
you what I feel, I swear that, if you come not to safety 
with me, I will remain and die with you!” 

The old man was moved, ‘This is strange, this is 
very strange !” he said; “but no!” he added, “ save 
yourself, Monsieur de Beaulieu, save yourself; and, in 
gratitude for what you say,let us mutually forgive one 
another. For me, my hour is come; I know it, I feel 
it. My plans are frustrated and thwarted ; the secrets 
of my early life. displayed; the mansion of my fathers 

burned. to. the ground; my son, my only son, dead by 
the hand of a murderer! I am old, houseless, hopeless; 
why should I liager? 1 am companionless, childless ; 
why should live.?” 

“Not childless, my lord,” replied Langford; “not 
eompanionless, if you will have it so, Your son Lord 
Danemore is dead, but net your only son. Your son 
is lost, but your eldest son is at your feet !” 

“God of heaven !” exclaimed the earl; “ what do you 
mean? Yow are 60 like; yes, you are so like—” 

« Yes, my lord, yes,” exclaimed Langford, “I know 
Iam. I am like Eugenie de Beaulieu, your first, your 
only wife. I am her son} 1am your child! But now 
let me save say father ;” and he threw his vigosous aruis 
around him. 
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The old man bent down his head upon his shoulder 
and wept; but he resisted him no longer ; and Langford, 
with a great effort, raising that still powerful form in 
his arms, bore him strongly onward through the bcd- 
room, and the dressing-room behind it, to the stairs. It 
is true he felt that he carried a great and unusual weight ; 
‘but there were those feelings within his bosom which 
made every muscle as strong as a band of iron, and he 
bore the o!d peer up the stairs into the chamber where 
he had been so long confined. j 

Until that moment the earl uttered not a word, and 
the tears rained heavy from his eyes but then he 
raised his head, exclaiming, “ Stop! stop! The papers, 
my boy! The papers !” 

“Not for a world:!” exclaimed Langford; “if we 
have time, it is all that we shall have ;” and on he hur- 
ried through the antechamber and down the stairs to 
the long gallery. ; a 

There was an awful sight before him. The rich 
carved oak wainscoting was all in flames. The inval- 
uable pictures which covered the walls shrivelling and 
cracking with the fire. The armour and weapons, éi- 
ther of the chase or war, which had been piled up in 
the form of trophies between the panels, fallen from the 
brackets that supported them, cumbered the floor in 
many places. The ceiling from above was dropping 
down with the heat, and in two places the flame might 
be seen forcing its way through the flooring from below, 
and curling up the wooden pillars which supported. the 
roof. It was evident that the whole of the corridors 
underneath were on fire; and as Henry, bearing his 
heavy burden, strode on along the. gallery, he knew not 
but that each step might precipitate both himself and 
his father into the gulf ofdeath. 

His heart, however, was proud of its doing, and fear- 
less ; and if there was one feeling in his breast which 


Alice Herbert crossed his mind; when deep love and 
the memory of her affection came tender and unnerving 
upon him. For a single instant all the painful particu- 
lars of her situation, if he were lost. to her, flashed 
across his mind, but if he banished them in a moment, 
and summoned high resolution to his aid, knowing that 
he was acting as she would have him act; knowing that 
she would be proud and satisfied if she could see him 
at that moment. 

Onward he went, then, rapidly but carefully. Twice 
he felt the flooring giving way beneath him, and twice, 
by a longer stride, he reached a spot where the beams 
were firm and unconsumed, The vast size of the gal- 
lery enabled him to breathe with greater freedom, but 
still he could not see clearly to the top of the great 
staircase, not only on account of the smoke, but on ac- 
count of a shower of sparks which came down from a 
spot where the ceiling had fallen in. 

The dust and mortar, even when he reached that 
place, prevented him from discovering what was the 
state of the flooring below; only two steps, however, 
lay between him and the head of the great staircase. 


stone, and he strode on. The fidoring gave way, how- 
ever, at the first step; but he perceived it yielding be- 
fore it was too late, and, with a violent exertion, sprang 
across the chasm. The effort was so great as nearly 
to have cast him headlong down the steps; but he 
caught the iron balustrade, and with a beating heart 
felt that he and his father both were saved. 

“ Thank God !”’ he exclaimed. 

“ Thank God !” rejoined the ear] ; “I can walk now ! 
I can walk well!” 

But Langford still bore him on till they had reached 
the doorway, and passed out under the areh which pro- 
jected beyond the building. There, relaxing his hold, 
he suffered the earl to regain his feet; but, still sup- 
porting him by the arm, led him onward after giving a 
moment to recover breath, towards a spot on the ter- 
race where all those who had escaped from the fire 
were assembled, and, as too usual on such occasions, 
were standing with inactive wonder and selfish thank- 
fulness for their own deliverance. 

Farther on, indeed, there were two or three people 
engaged in raising with difficulty a long ladder towards 
the high tower where Langford had been confined. 
But a cry of “The earl! the earl!” which burst from 
the nearest group as the two approached, caused them 
to pause, and the woman Bertha, who had been direct- 
ing their movements, ran up in haste. 

The earl, leaning on the arm of him who had saved 
him, gazed up for an instant upon the splendid man- 
sion of his ancestors, while in some parts wide black 
vacuities fringed with fire, and in others a mass of flame 
and a blaze of light, crowned by a pyramid of red sparks 
and smoke, showed him the state of that building from 
the midst of which he had been borne. 

The sight thus presented to his eyes; the memory 


wonder and uncertainty with joy and conviction, were 
overpowering toa frame weakened as his had been. 
He turned from the burning mansion to his recovered 
son ; he gazed for a moment earnestly, intensely on his 
countenance, and then, casting his arms round his neck, 
he exclaimed, “ It is, it is my son! my child! my de- 
liverer! But my eyes grow dizzy, my heart feels sick.” 
And, as he spoke, he fainted with the loss of blood and 
the manifold emotions which thronged into his heart. 


CHAPTER XX. 

“Hex acknowledges him! he acknowledges him as 
his own child !” exclaimed the voice of Bertha, who had 
run up in haste from the other group. “ Bear witness, 
all, bear witness every one! You, Henry, you, Jones, 
you, Moreton ; he acknowledges him as his son even 
at the moment of his death !” 

“ Hush ! hush ! he is not dead,” exclaimed the deep 
full voice of Langford ; “he is but fainting from loss of 
blood. Some one seck a surgeon speedily. Give me 
something to bind up his*’wounds. Cannot some one 
fetch a cup of water ?”” 

“ He acknowledged him,” repeated the woman Ber- 
tha, whose whole inind seemed taken up with one idea ; 
“he has acknowledged him ; let every one bear witness. 
I knew it would be so, I knew it must be so. I knew 
that fate and inserutable justice would work out their 
own way, though it were in darkness and in shadow. 
I knew that it wanted no mortal skill to direct, no mor- 
tal hand to help. oh! thou,” she ‘continued, turning 
towards Langford, “ thou who hast undergone the severe 
trial in thine infancy of evil fortune and adversity’; thou 
who hast drank the bitter cup in youth, now, now that 
the swecter cup is presented to thee, forget not the 
lessons thoo hast learned ; and show that thy heart has 
been softened, not hardened, by struggles early endured, 
and. sorrows tasted in the brightest days of life; now 
show that thy bosom is as free, even when loaded with 
riches, as when lowliest forWane oppressed thee.” 
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was painful, it arose there only when the thought of 


If he reached it he knew that he was safe, for it was of 


of all that night’s events; the sudden wakening up of 
old, and dear, but painful associations; the renewal of 
feelings that had been extinct; and the struggle of 


“I trust it may be so,” replied Langford, quickly ; 
“T trust it may be so; but, nevertheless, you mark not 
the earl’s condition. . Quick, Mistress Bertha, quick ! 
Surely some simples can be found to recall him from 
this state of insensibility. Seek them, I beseech you; 


parent when one has so lately regained one.” 

“Fear not! fear not!” answered the woman, gazing 
upon the earl; “he only faints, There is many a 
year’s life within those old limbs. He was not saved 
from destruction to die at the moment when his dearest 
tie to the world was restored to him. But look not im- 
patient, Master Henry; 1 will specd quickly to the 
rooms which are not yet on fire, although my keys 
have been stolen from me, and I know not where to 
find anything that I seek. Nevertheless, so be it: I go 
but to obey.” 

She turned as if to leave them ; but Henry and one 
or two of those who stood near exclaimed, “ Hold! hold! 
he is better; he opens his eyes. Bring us some water; 
that will restore him fully.” * 

As they spoke the earl did indeed open his eyes, and 
looked ro@nd him feebly. A few long strips of linen 
were procured, and made into bandages for his wounds. 
Lang/ord, as we shall still call him, applied them skil- 
fully and well ; and some water was obtained, of which 
the earl drank eagerly, for he was parched and thirsty 
with exertion and loss of blood. The deep draught 
seemed to refresh him much, and he raised himself up 
on his arm from the turf whereon they had laid him, 
making a sign for Langford and others to help him to 
rise entirely, 

“ You are better now,” said Langford, eargerly; “ you 
are better now. Let us bear you to some cottage in the 
neighbourhood, where the aid of a surgeon may be pro- 
cured,” 

“] am better,” replied the earl, in a voice wonderfally 
firm ; “I am better, my son, but there is much yet to be 
done. Raise meup! Stay! Give me your hand; I can 
rise myself. How goes the fire? is the building all down ?” 

“Oh, mind not the building, my lord,” replied his son; 
“mind not the building. Let us atiend to your safety 
first. There will not be wanting means to raise Dane- 
more Castle from its ashes again. No, my lord, no,” 
he continued, seeing the earl make an impatient sign 
with his hand; “ the building is not all down; the whole 
of the right wing is free, and the people are bringing 
out everything valuable that it contains.” 

“But the tower! the tower!” exclaimed the earl. 
“Those papers, my boy! they must be preserved at all 
risks, otherwise your destiny will still be clouded. Lift 
me up! lift me up, I say!” 

With very little assistance he raised himself from the 
ground and gazed over the building, fixing his eyes 
eagerly on the old tower in which Langford had been 
confined. The fire, running along the corridors, had 
reached the first and second stories, and round the 
frameworks of the lower windows might be seen the 
long lambent flames curling like fiery serpents. But 
up above appeared the windows of the two chambers 
which contained matter of such interest to both the earl 
and his son, through which shone forth nothing but the 
calm steady light of the lamps that had been left burn- 
ing there, pouring forth a mild and tranquil lustre, high 
above all the fierce and eager flames below, like a gen- 
tle and various spirit shining on in peaceful brightness 
amid the fire, and flame, and smoke of the angry pas- 
sicns, and consuming strifes, and foul ambitions of the 
world in which we live. 

“ There is yet time,” exclaimed the earl ; “ there is 
yet time! Raise up that ladder,” he continued, turning 
to those who had been placing it against the tower asa 
means for his own escape, but had now let it sink back 
again to the ground ; “raise up that ladder!’ Why have 
you let it drop? There? Be quick! Phce it against 
the farthest window to the east. Why do you not aid 
them?” he continued, turning to some of the servants 
who stoodinactive. “ By Heaven, I will have your ears 
slit if you stand idle there !” 

The men, reminded by the tone of the fiery rule un- 
der which they hud so long lived, sprang to obey ; but, 
notwithstanding all the eager haste with which he urged 
them on, to raise that tall ladder was a work requiring 
some labour and time ; and, while they did it, the anxi- 
ous eye of the earl marked with apprehension the flames 
appearing, one after another, at the small loophole win- 
dows which lighted the staircase that led from the great 
gallery to the ehambers above. 

“ Now ! now !” he said, in the loudest voice he could 
command, as soon as the ladder was fixed ; “ a thousand 
guineas to the man who will mount into that room, and 
witha pickaxe break open the cabinet-door in the wall 
on the left hand, and bring me down safely the small 
iron case that is contained therein, A thousand guineas 
to that man, I say!” 

“I will doit, my lord,” cried a stout peasant, start. 
ing forth ; “ 1’d go through fire and water either for a 
thousand guineas, for then I could marry Jenny Barkcr, 
and take old Hudson’s farm, There’s no pickaxe here, 
but here’s a crowbar, which will do as well.” 

“ Up, up, then !” cried the earl; “ a thousand guineas 
if you bring it down !” 

The young man sprang up the ladder at once ; but, 
ere he had reaehed the top, the flames were seen burst- 
ing through the windows of the adjoining room, and 
every eye below watehed his ascent with fearful interest. 
He went on boldly, however, and, reaching the top, 
contrived to open the window. 

He was seen kneeling for a moment upon the sill, and 
then sprang into the room. 

A moment of anxious suspense followed, but then the 
small flickering point of the flame was seen curling 
round the woodwork of the casement through which 
he had just passed, and in another instant it burst forth 
in a volume. As it did so, a wild scream burst from the 
crowd behind the earl, and a pretty country girl ran 
forward wringing her hands. But at that moment the 
form of him she loved was seen emerging from the very 
midst of the fire. He planted his foot firmly on the 
ladder, and descended rapidly, holding a small case in 
his arms. 

“He has got them !” cried the earl; “he has got 
them !” and he turned togards Langford with a smile 
full of joy. 

“ He is safe,” murmured the girl ; “ he is safe!” and 
she burst into tears. 

With haste so great as almost to be dangerous, the 
young man descended the ladder; but it soon became 
appareut why he did so, for the flames were seen curling 
about the upper rounds thereof; and, just as he reaehed 
the bottom, the upper past, consumed by the intense 
heat, gave way, and the ladder fell, first against another 
point of the tower, and then with a crash to the ground, 
The young man, however, was safe; and, giving one 
pressuxe of the hand to the girl, who ran forward te 
meet him as he passed, he advanced directly to the 
earl, and placed the small iron, case that he carried in 
his hands. 


seek them quickly, for it is terrible to think of losing a. 


It opened with a spring lock,and the earl préssed it 
back eagerly. 

Langford gazed not without much agitation, for there 
before him, he thought, lay all that he had so long desireg 
and striven to possess ; the proofs of his mother’s honoy 
and purity, his title to great wealth, a noble name, ang 
high rank (not only in his own country, but th®t which 
had in some degree adopted him), and the means of 
showing, of proving to Alice Herbert that he had loveg 
her, and sought her with the high, pure, disinteresteg 
love of which she was worthy. 

He gazed anxiously, then, while the earl pressed back 
the lock ; but the old man’s hands were still feeble, ang 
it was with difficulty that he accomplished that object, 
He did so at length; the lock gave way, and the top 
flew open; but, to the surprise and consternation of 
both, the casket was void. Not a paper, not a trace of 
anything of the kind did it contain, 

The earl let it drop from his hands, and turned a glance 
of fierce inquiry upon the young peasant, exclaiming, 
“ Have you opened it?” . 

“As I hope for salvation, my lord,” exclaimed the 
young man, “I neither tried nor knew how to open it, 
but brought it to you just as I found it.” 

His anxious and terrified loox ; the sudden rush of 
blood to his countenance; his frank and ingenuous bear. 
ing, all confirmed his words, and left no doubt that he 
spoke the truth, 

The earl then turned to his son, and gazed in his fare 
with a lock of deep and painful interest. Langford’s 
brow was grave but calm; and, taking both the ear!’s 
hands in his, he said, “ Never mind, my lord, it cannot 
be helped; let us be satisfied with the good which has 
befallen us. This day I have gained a father and you 
ason! Itis enough! Let us not mind the rest.” 

The car] cast himself upon his bosom. “ You are my 
son, you are my son!” he said; “ I know and feel it, 
though there is much that I do not comprehend, though 
there is much still to be explained. You are like your 
mother! Oh! too like your mother! Hating myself 
for having wronged her, I hated her because she was 
wronged; and yet—though it seem madness and folly 
to say it—I loved her still. But I knew not that she 
had had a son, or I would never have acted as I did 
act; I would never have wronged her as | did wrong 
her. A vague suspicion of the trath, a wild whirling 
phanton of the imagination, did cross my mind once in 
years long gone ; and once, too, within these few days, 
when first I saw you in that tower. But why, why did 
she conceal it ?” 

“ Because, my lord,” replied Langford, “ you hud left 
her; you had taken from her the proofs of your marriage 
with her; you were upon the eve of marriage with an- 
other, a proud and princely dame of another Jand ; and 
because her brother, my uncle, once your friend and 
companion, though he doubted not the tale that his sister 
told ofher private marriage with yourself, and of your 
having obtained (rom her all the proofs of that marriage, 
upon the most solemn vow never to destroy them; 
though he doubted it not, I say, no, not a wurd of the 
whole tale, yet he insisted upon her concealing her sit- 
uation and the birth of her child, for the sake of the 
honour of his family, at least till he could obtain from 
you the proofs of his sister’s virtue. Nay, more; when 
he found that, notwithstanding all his precautions, scan- 
dal had got abroad and was busy with her name, he forced 
her to leave her own land, to dwell in other countries, 
to assume another name, and to countenance the report 
of her own death, In every matter of fortune he treated 
her with noble and princely generosity ; and in all puints 
he was kind, except in one, where he was stern and in- 
flexible. But I agitate you. You are not able to hear 
this tale now.” 

“Go on! go on!” exclaimed the earl ; “ let me hear 
it all atonce. Keep me not a moment in suspense.” 

“ Well,” continued Langford, “ he educated me as if f 
had been his own child ; but, as I was born in England 
—born within but a few miles of this very spot—he 
caused me to be placed in the English regiments serv- 
ing at that time with the troops of France. When of 
an age to judge for myself, he told me, with her con- 
sent, the sad story of my mother, which she had never 
told me.” 

“What! then she lived!” exclaimed the carl; “sho 
did not die when I was told she died !” 

“Oh no, my lord,” replied Langford; “ she bore deep 
grief for many a long and bitter year. Hers was a 
heart ef much endurance; and though the disappoint- 
ment of her first affection, the destruction of all confi; 
dence in—” 

“ Hush! hush!” exclaimed the earl, covering his 
eyes with his hands. ‘Tush, hush; I did her bitter 
wrong!” 

There was a silent pause of several minutes, and 
then the old man asked again, ‘* How long hasshe been 
dead ?” 

“Scarcely two years, my lord,” replied his son; 
“and let me say, that even to the last there was within 
her heart a lingering spark of affection towards him 
whom she had loved in early youth, whom she had loved 
alone.” 

* Bless her !” exclaimed the earl; “bless her! Ohi. 
could she but know that I weep for her even now ;”’ and 
he did weep. 

* But that, too,” he added, sadly, “is among the dark 
things of the irrevoceble past, Oh, could but man re 
member that, though each act that he performs, each 
fiery passion gratified, each rash word spoken, each sel!- 
ish wrong-committed, may be blotted from his memory 
the next hour, like words written by the finger of u 
child upon the seashore sand; that though his remem- 
brance therof may be but as a waxen tablet, on which 
each new impression effaces the last; could he but re 
member, I say, that there is a stern and adamantine 
record kept by fate, on which the lightest line, once 
traced, can never be effaced, which whole oceans of 
tears can never clear of one spot, nor the fiery longings 
of the repentant heart ever purify of one dark act done, 
human things would surely never give themselves causo 
to feel what I feel now, longing to pour out my blood 
like water, so that it could but recall the past.” 

There was another pause, and then the earl con- 
tinued, “‘T'cll me more, my son, tell me more.. You 
spoke of your uncle, He was a noble man, and gener- 
ous. ‘Though there have been harsh words and fierce 
acts passed between.us,I loved well him: I love him even 
now.” ‘ 

“I was about to say, my lord,” continued Langford, 
“ that, when I was of age to hear and judge, he told 
me my mother’s history and my own condition, He 
told me that you had wedded another,and. had.a.son on 
whom you doted fondly, and he showed me that there 
was no chance of your ever doing myself or my moth-- 
er justice, if by so doing you were to wring your earl- 
dom and your rich estates from him, the child of your 
affection. He tien proposed to me to make a sacri. 
fice, ang once more to apply to you for. the prootis of. 
my "s marcioge, entering into a solemn ccmpaot 
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with you never to produce those proofs in England. 
Possessing them in France would not only have at 
once restored the honour of my mother, but would have 
rendered me air to the Marquisate of Beaulieu, and 
to all the estates thereunto attached. But there arose 
a question as to whether my birth should be made 
known to you. My mother longed for it eagerly ; for, 
with a mother’s fond affection, she thought that there 
was something in your breast which would prevent you 
from utterly wronging your child,” 

The earl stretched forth his hand and turned away his 
head, exclaiming, “ She did me more than justice. _My 
heart might have been torn with agony and shame, but 
Ishould have found no means to escupe but in fresh 
crime, and might not have had the courage even to do 
partial right.” 

“So my uncle judged,” replied Langford, “ and he re- 
fused his consent to your being made acquainted either 
with my birth or with my mother’s existence. He of- 
fered you his solemn pledge, however, never to make 
use of the proofs, if you once yielded them, for any 
other purpose than to establish the fact of his sister’s” 
marriage in France.” 

“ And I refused him,” said the earl; “I refused him 
what he had every right to claim. But it is vajn re- 
gretting ; and he, too, is dead, bearing with him bo the 
cold tomb a load of injuries from him whom he once 
called his friend; from him whom he succoured in ad- 
versity, nursed in sickness. He, too, is dead ! and with 
him likwise the past is beyond recall, But with thee, 
my boy, with thee it is not too late; and yet,” he added, 
sadly,“those papers are lost which I promised never 
to destroy ; which I guarded so carefully ; the only 
proofs of that marriage; they are lost at the very mo- 
ment that I find my son. Does it not seem as if fate 
were resolved to punish all my past deeds by stamping 
them with its irrevocable signet at the moment I first 
longed to recallthem? What shall we do? How shall 
we act to prove the focts? Bertha, you were present; 
you are the only one now left.” 

“Ts it not enough that you acknowledge him?” de- 
manded the woman; “are your laws in this land so 
hard that a man cannot do tardy justice when he longs 
to do it ?” 

“ What is justice to one might be injustice to ano- 
ther,” replied Langford; “ and, if I am rightly informed, 
the title and estates must pass away to some far rela- 
tive.” 

“A man I hate,” exclaimed the earl, with a touch of 
his old fierceness. 

Bat Langford interposed. “Oh, hate no one now ?” 
he said; “ but Iet us talk no more of these things; at 
least notnow. You are faint, my lord, and, I fear, much 
hurt; lean on my arm, and take this good youth’s too, 
who, though he brought us but the empty casket, with 
the treasure gone, must not be unrewarded.” 

“The stables are not touched, my lord,” said one of 
the grooms, advancing and bowing low ; “ we can bring 
a carriage in a mcument.” 

“ Do so! doso speedily!” replied Langford, and he 
endeavoured to lead the peer to sume place of repose. 
But the old man seemed still inclined to linger and to 
iuquire into the past, in the presence of the awful 
scene which was yet proceeding before his eyes. All 
that had been said, both by father and son, had been 
witnessed by a crowd of persons; but at first the over- 
powering feelings of their hearts had withdrawn all at- 
tention from external objects, and neither had remarked 
or remembered that there was any living soul present 
but themselves. Henry had awakened to their situation 
first, and he now strove to prevent the earl from enter- 
ing further into the history of his past life, grieved and 
angry with himself for not having stopped him earlier, 
ere any ears had heard him charge himself with somany 
dark offences. 

“ We are surrounded by listeners, my lord,” he said 
in a low tone, seeing that the earl was proceeding with 
the theme then paramount in his thoughts; “ we had 
better pause tili we are in private. ‘There is many a 
keen ear around us.” 

“T mind them not!” replied the earl, aloud, drawing 
himself up to his full height, but still leaning upon his 
son’s arm; “I mind them not! I would have them 
know it! Who can say that J shall ever see to-morrow’s 
sun? Hear every one, and bear witness, that I ac- 
knowledge this gentleman as my son; that I was fully. 
and lawtully married to his mother, before his birth, in 
the church of Uppington; that by my hand the leaf was 
torn from the register which recorded that marriage ; 
that the certificate thereof was taken by me from his 
mother; and that it, with the torn leaf nd other papers, 
was kept by me, from that time to this, in the case 
which now lies empty there. Some one has stolen 
them in the horrors of this night; but for their recovery 
I will double the reward I offered for the casket itself. 
Let every one remember the words that I have spoken. 
This is my legitimate son !” 

The people around answered by a shout; but the 
heavy pressure of the earl’s hand upon his son’s arm 
showed Henry that the exertion of speaking in so loud 
a tone had been too much for his exhausted powers ; 
and he eagerly led him away towards a spot where he 
could sit down till the vehicle came to carry him to 
the neighbouring village. ‘The old man secmed satis- 
fied, however, with what he had accomplished ; and, 
gazing in his son’s face with a smile, he said, “ I have 
done my best towards one act of reparation. Oh, my 
boy, would that I could repair all!” 

Langford said little in reply, but what he did say was 
kind and tender ; and, as soon as the carriage appeared, 
the earl was placed in it, and conveyed to the house of 
the clergyman of the village, who gladly received his 
noble patron. Messengers were instantly sent off for 
surgeons; but, ere they arrived, Langford, who sat by 
his father’s bedside, saw with pain a bright red spot 
deepening every moment in the earl’s cheek, announc- 
ing, as well as his burning thirst, that strong fever was 
taking possession of 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Ir is an awful thing to sit by the bed of sickness at’ 
any time; to see that strange and inexplicable thing, 
animal life, oppressed and beaten down like a crnshed 
butterfly, waving its fuint wings with the energy of suf- 
fering, but not the freedom of health; to mark the quick 
breathing, to gaze upon the anxious eye, to see the 
cheek, once florid, grown pale and ashy, the lip parched 
and dry, and thin nostril expanding for the insufficient 
breath, the hand suddenly blanched and grown meager, 
the uneasy frame tossing with the dire combination of 
lassitude and restlessness ; and to know that all these 
are signs of a spirit approaching that dread portal which, 
if once passed, can never be passed again till the gates 
of life are thrown open for eternity! 

It is an awful thing at any time! but when the being 
that we sce so situated is dear to our heart by the ties 
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‘febly awful is the scene, when the creature that lies 
weighed down by sickness before our eyes is both close- 
ly linked to our deepest feelings and tenderest natura! 
affections, and yet loaded, even more than by the weight 
of malady, with faults and errors, and sins and crimes, 
which may render the dark passing of that fearful porcl) 
of death the eternal separation from all who loved him 
on the earth. 

The fire in Danemore Castle had burned itself out. 
Part of the building had been saved and remained unin- 
jured. The servants had taken possession of it, and 
were using all means to prevent the fire from breaking 
out again. The greater part of the peasantry had re- 
turned to their homes, and few persons were seen in 
the park or on the terraces; but here and there & strag- 
gling group of idlers gathered together from the neigh- 
bouring country to gaze upon the scene of ruin and de- 
struction. 

He whom we have called throughout this book Henry 
Langford had twice gone forth, at his father’s desire, 
to see what was taking place without, and he now sat 
in the cool gray of the dawn beside the couch of the 
earl, as he lay obtaining snatches of brief and troubled 
slumber. As Langford so sat and gazed upon him, the 
natural feelings of a son’s heart towards a father would 
have way. The blood of kindred stirred within him, 
and he felt that he was his son. But still, as he gazed, 
the image of his dead mother rose up before his sight, 
and all the bitter wrongs that she had suffered made 
his heart sad, and brought the tears into his eyes. 

He thought of her as he had known her in his youth, 
still exquisitely lovely, though touched by the wither- 
ing hand of sorrow. He thought of her as he had 
known her in later days, fading rapidly away like a 
flower broken and trampled under foot by some heedless 
passer-by, He thought of her as he had seen her on 
the bed of death, with every woridly hope at an end, 
and with no thought or care but of the heaven to which 
her steps were bent, and of his own future fate and hap- 
piness on earth. Her words, almost the last which she 
ever spoke, still rang in his ears; the promise she had 
exacted from him never to give up the endeavour to es- 
tablish her honour and purity; and the injunction 
which she had likewise lain upon him, if his father ever 
or him injustice, to forgive him, and love him for her 
sake, 

Henry felt that he did forgive him; but he felt, too, 
that there was another and a greater Judge whose for- 
givencss was necded ; a judge not less merciful, indeed, 
but one not moved by human passions and affections ; 
and as he thought of all that had been done by him to 
whom he owed his being —of all the dark deeds of other 
years—the fierce unruly passions which had remained 
unextinguished even to that very night, the scene of his 
father’s suffering, the prospect of his death, became 
awful, trebly awful to the eyes of his son. 

The surgeon from the county town had been with 
Lord Danemore, had examined his wounds, and had 
pronounced that there was no immediate danger ; but 
he had not in any degree assured the earl’s son that 
there was a prospect of his illness terminating favoura- 
bly. He spoke, as men are too apt to speak, with cau- 
tious consideration of his own reputation more than 
with any regard for the feelings and anxieties of him 
to whom he spoke. Langford had gathered, however, 
that he judged unfavourably of his father’s state. He 
dwelt upon the facts of the earl being an old man; of 
his constitution, though strong, having been apparently 
severely tried in former years; of the event of all such 
wounds being uncertain; and of a great deal of fever 
having rapidly come on. He said nothing to mitigate 
these unfavourable circumstances, and Langford judged 
the worst. His feclings, then, when, after the surgeon 
had left the earl for a short time, and he sat beside him 
watching his fitful slumbers, were most painful; but 
they were destined to be more so ere long. 

Scarcely had the sky grown yellow with the bright 
coming on of morning, when the trampling of many 
horses’ feet below, and then the sound of persons as- 
cending the stairs, called his attention. It had been the 
surgeon’s express injunction that the carl should be 
kept perfectly quiet ; and as the sounds approached the 
chumber in which he lay, Langford started up and 
moved towards the door, in order to caution the new 
comers to make less noise. Before he reached it, how- 
ever, that door opened, and five or six persons uncere- 
moniously entered the chamber. ‘The noise at once 
awoke the earl, and, starting up on his arm, he exclaim- 
ed, * Who is there ?” 

“It is I, my lord, your lordship’s very humble ser- 
vant, Sir Thomas Waller,” replied the first person who 
entered; “no svoner did I hear that your lordship’s 
house had been attacked and set on fire, than I got on 
horseback, with as many constables as I could gather 
together, to come to your aid; and as my learned and 
worshipful friend and cousin, Justice Whistler, from 
London, the chief magistrate of police, happened to be 
lodging in my poor house at the time, I besought him 
to come over with me too.” 

“ Whether in regard to the fire or in regard to the 
robbery,” replied the earl, cynically, “ your coming is 
somewhat late ; and as I am both wounded and in pain, 
and have the express orders of my surgeon to remain 
in perfect quict, you will perhaps favour me by leaving 
me to repose; and: another time, before you bring 
strangers into my room, do me the honour to inquire 
whether it is my pleasure to receive you ;” so saying, 
he laid himself down again, and turned his back upon 
his unwished-for guests. 

“This is a very extraordinary reception indeed,” said 
a portly, keen-faced personage, who had followed Sir 
Thomas into the room ; “ but, at all events, Sir Thomas, 
we must do our duty. My lord, I am sorry to trouble 
your repose.” 

“ You must trouble it no longer, sir,” said Langford, 
advancing towards him, “ but have the goodness at once 
to leave the room.” 

The worshipful Justice Whistler—for he it was who 
had been speaking—calmly took a pair of spectacles 
out of his pocket, placed them on his nose, and gazed 
at Langford from head to foot. 

“ This is the young man, I take it, Sir Thomas,” he 
said, turning to his companion: and, on a significant 
nod from Sir Thomas Waller, he proceeded, “ You are 
the personage calling yourself Henry Langford, and 
stand charged,I find, with the wilful murder of Edward 
Lord Harold. On consulting with my good friend here 
on the subject last night, aided by the wisdom of Sir 
Matthew Scrope, I gave it us my decided opinion that 
you should be immediately committed to the county jail, 
having been left too long already in circumstances 
which rendered it probable that the ends of justice 
might be defeated,” 

“ What is this? what is this?” exclaimed the carl, 
starting up. 

“Nothing, my lord,” replied the magistrate, “ but 


of kindred or of love, it is still more awful; and awful, 


that this young man stands committed, upon & al 
} 


warrant to that effect, placed in the hands of these of- 
ficers behind me for execution.” f 

“ Do you know, sir,” demanded the earl, sternly, “do 
you know that he is my son ?” 

“ We have heard something to that effect this night,” 
rejoined the justice, in a sharp, dry tone ; he evidently 
having taken offence at the earl’s first salutation, and 
not having that reverence for his wealth and ‘power 
which was felt bv his neighbours in the country ; “ we 
have heard something to that effect this night; but, as 
I observed to my good friend here, that only renders 
the matter more probable. That your lordship’s illegi- 
timate son—” 

“ He is not my illegitimate son, sir,” replied the earl ; 
“he is my legitimate child by my first wife.” 

“Jt is very awkward, certainly,” answered the im- 
perturbable Justice Whistler ; “ but, nevertheless, my 
lord, we cannot help it. The law must have its course ; 
and, as I said before, the charge is but rendered the 
more probable by the fact of his being your unacknow- 
ledged son. “To get an obstrusive heir out of the way 
is no slight inducement; but, besides all that, there is 
quite proof sufficient to justify his committal long ago, 
Here they are seen to draw their swords upon each 
other. The one rides away slowly up to the moor; the 
other gets his horse and follows him at full speed, just 
as night is closing in. The one is killed upon the moor, 
and his horse returns all bloody! The other does not 
get back till late upon that night, and then is in an evi- 
dent state of agitation. A pistol-shot is heard in that 
direction at the very time he is there, and at the very 
spot to which he is seen riding. My lord, my lord, 
the matter is quite conclusive; and, though it is doubt- 
less unpleasant, the young gentleman must to prison !” 

The earl gazed wildly but earnestly in the face of his 
son, with feelings which those who have read the steps 
he had taken to bring about the very result that now 
fell upon him like a thunderbolt may well conceive. 

“ T have donc this!” he exclaimed; “I have done 
this! Oh, my son, I am your murderer!” and he 
turned away his head with an aguish shudder passing 
all over his frame. 

Langford, however, hastened to console him. ‘Oh 
no,” he said, grasping the old man’s hand; “oh no! 
While you thought me guilty, you justly used all means 
to punish the supposed murderer of your son, but—” 

“You do not know,” replied the ear], with that with- 
ering expression of heartfelt anguish that nothing but 
remorse can give. “You donot know. I have pur- 
sued you like a fiend! Your blood will be upon my 
head ; my own child’s blood !” 

“ Not so, my lord; not so, replied Langford again. 
“The worst will be but a few days’ imprisonment. 
You know my innocence; I know it too, and know 
that it can be proved with ease. That which gives me 
the greatest pain at this moment is to be deprived of 
the opportunity of watching by and attending you till 
you shall have recovered from your wounds. It grieves 
me, it is dreadful to me, to leave you to the hands of 
menials. My. lord, there will be one comfort to me, 
one consolation in prison, which, as the first favour I 
have ever asked you, you must grant me. There is a 
lady in this vicinity, kind, and gentle, and tender ; your 
son’s promised bride, Mistress Alice Herbert, I mean. 
Will you let me sit down and write her a few lines, be- 
seeching her, during my enforced absence from my fa- 
ther’s siebed, to attend him as if she were his daugh- 
ter. I know that it will be an office which she will love 
to fulfil, not more for my sake than for yours. Pray 
let me do so?” 

The earl’s eyes had been cast down, and the thick 
eyebrows had gathered heavily over them; but he did 
not speak, for the knowledge of all he had done lay 
weighty on his heart, and took away all utterance. 

Sir Thomas Waller, however, took upon himscif to 
reply. “ Your writing, young gentleman, would be 
useless,” he said; “ for 1 am sorry to tell you that Sir 
Walter—who, though a hasty and passionate man, and 
sometimes very disrespectful to persons fully equal to 
himself, is a very good man, and much liked in the 
country—was arrested yesterday evening at the suit of 
the noble earl here. Indeed, he would have been ar- 
rested in the earlier part of the day, but the country 
people rose and rescued him.” 

“ This, too,” exclaimed the earl, setting his teeth, “ ¥ 
have done this! I have done this!” 

“Your worthy lawyer, my lord,” continued Sir Tho. 
mas, whose mind was one of those shallow ones that 
cannot comprehend any deep and powerful emotion, 
even when they see its workings before their eyes, 
“ your worthy lawyer, my lord, Master Kinsight, was 
very roughly handled by the people, and is likely to 
die.” 

“Curse him!” said the earl, in a low, deep voice ; 
“eurse him! He is one of the vile instruments, the 
ready toolsof wrong.” 

“ May I ask you, sir,” interposed Langford, with no 
slight anxiety now thrilling in his bosom, “ may J ask 
you, who seem to know the particulars of the whole af- 
fuir, what has become of Mistress Alice Herbert under 
these distressing cireumstances ?” 

“ She chose to go with her father, I was informed,” 
replied the knight ; “I dare say Master Bolland made 
her pay dear for permission to doso., He is not a man 
to grant anything without a consideration.” 

“ And has worthy, kind-hearted, noble Sir Walter 
Herbert,” exclaimed Langford, with the anguish of his 
heart making itself apparent in every feature, “ has he 
fallen into the hands of that well-known, that infamous 
knave and peculator, whose very existence as an officer 
of the law, even though in the lowest grade of degraded 
offices, is a disgrace to this free country ; whose acts 
make the capital of England notorious for monstrous 
injustice, and for the daily infraction of every social 
law, of every moral feeling, and of every sacred right? 
Has he—has he—simple, unguarded, plain, and true! 
fallen into the hands of one whose whole sou! is fraud, 
corruption, perjury, and baseness? Yet how can this 
be?” he continued, after a moment’s pause ; “I myself 
furnished the money to pay this debt. I do not com- 
prehend it.” 

“TI have done this, too. I have done this, too,” re- 
plied the earl, in a tone of profound despondency. “I 
retused to reeeive the inoney; I seized upon it as the 
property of a felon. Bitterly, bitterly do these 
full. upon my head; bitterly, ch, how bitterly, is the 
punishment of all coming. upon me !” 

There was a deep silence, for Langford’s heart wes 
wrung, and he could give him no consolation. After a 
moment or two, however,-the earl. started up in bed, ex- 
claiming, “ This, this at least can be amended. This, 
this at least can be repaired. Give me the pen and ink ; 
quick !” 

He was obeyed immediately, and with a trembling 
hand he wrote a full acquittal of all debt from Sir Wal 
ter Herbert to himself, principal and interest, costs and 
charges; nothing was-omitted, 


“ there is the first act of atonement which I have been 
able to accomplish. Take it, my son, take it. The 
writing those lines has given’ me the first . 
ment I have known for years. Oh, misery of violent 

passions indulged! thou fiery curse that makest even 

gratification a torment! Had I but known, had I bat 

known what it is to refrain! Stay,” he continued, as 
Langford was taking the paper, “ stay. These wounds 
and this weakness have made my hand shake, and such 
men as now stand by us, cunning lawyers and wise jus- 

tices as they are, may hereafter swear that the writing 
is not mine. Here, Sir Thomas Waller, here, worthy 
Justice Whistler, favour me by placing to this act the 
testimony of your hands.” . 

“ But, my lord,” exclaimed Mr. Justice Whistler, 

“ But me no buts, sir,” replied the earl, fixing his 
keen feverish eyes upon him; “I know what yon: 
would say; I know what your lawyer-like sceking for 
a flaw would suggest, that no consideration has been 
given, and that, therefore, the deed will not be legal. 
But I tell you, sir, that a consideration has been given ; 
that the money in full was paid into my hand: this 
morning, and will be found in my library, if that library 
have escaped the flames. Sign, sir, sign! that is all: 
youhayetodo. Witness that thisis my act and deed !” 

The two justices put their hands to the paper; and, 
to render Sir Thomas Waller but simple justice, he did 
so freely and willingly enough ; not so exactly worthy 
Mr. Justice Whistler, who showed no slight disinclina- 
tion and hesitation in even witnessing an act which 
might take a fellow-creature from out of the clutches of 
the law. ‘Twice, whem he had got his hand to the pa- 
per, he withdrew it, and paused for a moment in 
thought, longing apparently to find some excuse or some 
motive for refusal. At length, howéver, he signed it ; 
and the earl gave it to Langford, saying, “ There, my 
son, take it, and use it for your friend’s deliverance.” 

“ } beg your pardon, my lord,” said the justice, again 
interposing; “ but this gentleman will have no oppor- 
tunity of acting in the matter. You had better trust it. 
to me.” 

“ Wonderful impudence!” cried the earl. “What! 
give mcat to the harpies! Out upon it, man! do you 
think I would trust you with any feasible means of 
hurting your fellow-creatures ?” 

“ My lord,” answered the justice, sharply, “if Iam to 
judge by your own words lately used, your sarcasm is 
as much applicable to your lordship as myself.” 

“You say true, man; you say true,” replied the earl. 
“But, though I be a wolf, I will not trust a wolf; I 
know you all too well. My son,” he continued, turn- 
ing to Langford, “ are they really going to take thee 
“4 at this painful hour ?” 

“T fear, my lord, that such is really their purpose,’” 
replied Langford. “I will not insult these gentlemen 
by saying that they know me to be innocent, though I 
must say that they seem very willingly blind to inne- 
cence. But they are resolved, my lord, to carry the 
matter through to the last, and therefore it may be as 
well to bring this scene, painful and terrible as it must 
be to you, to an end as soon as possible.” 

“Stay yet a while, stay yet a while,” cried the earl, 
grasping the hand that he held out to him ; “I feel that 
it is terrible to see you go, for perhaps, my son, we 
may never meet again. -We may never meet in this 
world. We may never meet in the world to come; 
that dark and awful world towards which I am speed- 
ing, quickly, quickly !”” 

“ Oh, say not so,” replied Langford; “I trust, nay, T 
hope, I am sure, that my innocence will so speedily be 
made manifest by one means or another, that in a very 
few days, perhaps a few hours, I shall again sit beside- 
you; and I trust then to find you better.” ‘ 

The earl shook his head. “ Too late found,” he said, . 
“too early lost. I now feel how I could love you. I 
see your mother’s spirit shining out of your eyes. I see 
that spirit which pardoned and gave way but too much. 
lopking mildly upon me; upon me, who both: 
her and you so deeply; but it is all in vain.” And, as 
he spoke, he pressed his hands over his eyes: and Lang- 
ford, willing to spare him any further agitation, took 
that moment to make a sign to Justice Whistler, signi- 
fying that he was ready, and turned towards the door. 

The earl heard his step, however, and exclaimed, 
“Oh, not yet, not yet!” but Langford opened the door,- 
and called Bertha with a loud voice. 

The French woman came immediately, for she was 
sitting watching in the neighbouring chamber.. 
“Look to my father,” said Langford; “ whe: 
were a witness of my mother’s marriage ;- you, who. 
owe my race so much; you—” 
“ You,” she interrupted, “ you would: say, you who- 
have repaid their kindness so ill—” 
“ No,” answered Langford,“ such was not my thought, . 
You, who have ‘had a share in all the turns of my 
wayward fate, look to my father, now on his couch of 
illness ; look to him, tend him avell, and, if you feel: 
that you have injured me or mine, make up for it now 
by keeping his mind as free from all anxiety as may be, 
by shutting out all that can agitate or alarm him, by 
speaking cheerfully and hopefully of my fate, and by 
teaching him that there is much yet to be done on earth, 
much yet to be gained from heaven. ‘Take this paper 
also, You will see its value at once. Find somebody 
— if there be such’a being on earth—in whom you can 
place implicit trust. Send him to seek out Sir Walter 
Herbert, who is in the hands of the notorious, infamous’ 
John Bolland, Let him give the paper to Sir Walter 
himself, requesting him, from me, to send for some law- 
yer of high repute in London, and not to act himself in: 
the matter. ‘Tell him, tell Alice, not to fear for me, for, 
being innocent, my innocence mustappear.. ‘They may 
aid me if they find means; but, at all events, I am safe 
in my integrity. But, above all things, be careful to 
whom you trust the paper.” ‘ 
“ will,” she answered, * will; but you.will seen 
able to follow out these things yourself.. 1 know it, I 
feel sure of it.” 
“So do I,” replied Langford ;.“but: Alice and Sir 
Walter must not languish tilsthen. Now,.gentlemen, 
there but remains to crave a father’s blessing, and then 
Tam ready. I mean to use no threat towards you, Mr. 
Justice Whistler; but the time may come when the 
share you have had in this matter will be fully inquired 
investigated 


things | into, and the legality of your proceedings i 


and ascertained.” , 

“TI will look to that, sir,” replied the justice, with a 
calm and sneering nod of the head; “ F bave taken care 
of myself in more difficult circumstances than these, 
and,-doubtless, shall be able te do so still.” 

Langford made no reply, but re-entered the room 
where the earl sat gazing upon the door, and listening 
to the sound of his voice. 

The young gentleman advanced direct towards. him,, 
and knelt by the side of his bed, “ My father,” he 
said, “ give me your blessing !” ; 

The earl turned away his heed, “ What,oh! what 
is my. blessing worth he said; “but be My 


* There,” he said, putting, it in Langford’s hands, 
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blessing, the bléssing of a father’s fondest affection, be 
you. I havenone now but you!” 

“If you would render that blessing of effect,” replied 
Langford, “remember that on your life and health my 
fate may gféatly depend. Be careful, then; cast away 
from: you every thought and cvery feeling that may in- 
jure or agitate you, and strive for life and health, if not 
for your own sake, for your son’s. Now, gentlemen, I 
am ready.” 

The two justices and constables accor panied 
him ott of the room. ‘“ What think you of it?” asked 
Sir Thomas Waller, addressing his companion in a 
whisper as they went. 

The London magistrate replied by a peculiar contor- 

_ tion of coun ; and then added, “ We must make 
as good a case of it as we can, if it be but to bear our- 
selves harmless,” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

We must now leave that part of the country to which 
we have so constantly adhered during the former part 
of this true history, and lead the gentle reader with us 
along a road which perhaps he may never have travelled 
before, but which, if he ever have, he will doubtless re- 
member at once from the description we are abont to 


give. 

Setting off in a line lying northwest from the little 

village of Moorhurst, and proceeding over the wild heath 
to which we have so often turned our steps, one road 
leads, as the reader already knows, to the county town, 
after various turnings and meanderings, of which our 
ancestors were undoubtedly more fond than ourselves. 
But in one of these turnings the road effects an object 
very different from the usual one of merely going out 
of its way, and branches off into a country road taking 
the direction of various small and remote towns. 
‘ Now, from the want of care and neatness with which 
this. branch road was kept at the time, it would, in all 
probability, pers presented a very much larger propor- 
tion of ruts sand than the larger road from which 
it was derived, and would have required double the time 
to travel each individual mile along its course which 
‘was required upon its parent road, had it not been for 
one circumstance. That circumstance was an extraor- 
dinary development of a stratum of very hard stone in 
that part of the country, which, taking the place of the 
sand just a quarter of a mile from the spot where the 
two roads separated, afforded, or, rather, might have af- 
forded, equal pleasure and admiration tosMr. M‘Adam, 
the geologists, and all the members of the stonoclastic 
race, if the period we speak of had not been before ge- 
ologists were discovered, and when Mr. M‘Adam was 
yet unborn. 

On it, if horses had been in the habit of going as fast 
as they do now, a carriage might have been drawn at 
any given rate of velocity, till, after the road had passed 

two or three small villages and towns, and 

a space of about twenty miles, when it again got into 

the sand, and then plunged like an eel—which it very 

much resembled in some other respects—into a deep 
mud. 

This state, however, lasted not long ; but, issuing like 
a bittern from the morass, the road took its flight over 
the hills, vbich were low, wooded, and well cultivated 
for about twenty miles farther, and then began to as- 
sume a wilder and more barren aspect, till at length, 
when their summits were crossed, and at the distance 
of about sixty miles from Moorhurst, they presented on 
their northern side a wide range of rough, chill, rocky 
country, covered alone by short brown turf, from which 
the sheep had much ado to nibble a scanty subsistence, 
and decorated alone by fine hawthorns and hanging 
birches, except where, in the deeper dells, the oak and 
elm had sought and found a friendly shelter. 

Forges, and founderies, and manufactories of various 
kinds have since blackened and enlivened that part of 
the country; but, at the period which I speak of, the 
great demon of civilization had not gone forth, with a 
smoky chimney in one hand and a steaming kettle in 
the other, equalizing and vulgarizing the whole earth ; 
and a track of about forty miles in length and from ten 
to fifteen in bre .dth was left upon the side of those 
hills, if not without any sign of man’s habitation, at 
least without any sign of his arts, except, indeed, the 
patriarchal one of sheep-feeding. 

Here and there, in the nooks and dells, indeed, an old 
farmhouse, which perhaps might boast a few acres of 
cornland around it, showed the dwelling-place of the 
great sheep-farmer, whio, riding over the hills adjacent, 
might generally say, “I am monarch of all I survey.” 
But these had never been many ; ard the loneliness of 
the situation, an increasing taste for towns and luxuries, 
and various changes in the state of society, on which it 
is not worth while to dwell, had diminished the amount 
of inhabitants to even a more scanty number than it 
had once contained. Two farms had often been joined 
inone; some of them were untenanted, and encroached 
upon by their neighbours; some of the few houses that 
did exist were vacant; and some were tumbling down. 

It is to a house in this district, about five miles from 
the spot where the road we have mentioned crossed it, 
that we must now bring the reader, begging him diligently 
to mark the outside of it, in the first place, seated as it is 
in a deep gap in the hills, sheltered on three sides by a 

of fine old elms, in the topmost branches of which 

* innumerable rooks make the air musica] with their sweet 

country sounds ; the house itself placed upon a high bank, 
with its small windows overlooking a little stream be- 
low, and the other side turning towards its farmyard, 
with.a cartroad, indeed, leading up to it, but requiring 
both very strong horses and very strong carts to undertake 
the rough and perilous ascent. 

“This house was not one among the uninhabited ones 


which we have mentioned, for, at the period whercof we || 


speak—namely, but 2 few days after the events had 
taken place which we recorded in our last chapter— 
the farmyard might be heard ringing with several voices, 
and more than one horse stamped in the stables. 
Jwaving the house, however, let us speak of one of its 
inhabitants, About midday + solitary personage issued 
forth from the gates, took his way into the deepest part 
of the grove, and, with his arms crossed upon his broad 
chest, walked slowly up and down, bending the bitter 
brow and gnawing the: dissatisfied lip, while his eyes 
were bent on the dry leaves of the past year, and his 
feet left deep marks in them ashe strode along. After 
thus wandering in the shade for some time, as if the 
y shadow was ial to his feelings, he raised 

is brow and looked up, seeming to seek higher associa- 

tions in the sky above. Whether the feclings within 
his breast did become more free and clear or not, he 
then turned his steps to the hillside, and climbed high 
up, gazing over the wild, waste prospect below, and 
pausing every two or three minutes, as if endeavouring 
to fix more distinctly some particular spot. Yet his 
thoughts were neither of the scene on which his eyes 
rested, nor of the cultivated country beyond, nor of the 


towns and villages, the haunts and resting-places of busy 
man, but, on the contrary, they were fixed upon the 
deep, dark recesses of an erring human heart; on the 
troubled world of his own bosom; where, as in the 
world covered by the deluge, the dove of peace found 
no resting-place, so overwhelmed was the whole by the 
waves of sin, and sorrow, and remorse.. Upon that tur-. 
bulent’ ocean, too, floated the wrecks of many briglit 
things past; high feelings, noble aspirations, manly 
generosity, steady friendship, warm affections ; and over 
it spread at that moment dark clouds of doubt, and sus- 
picion, and morose discontent, springing from self-dissut- 
isfaction, and disappointment, and internal reproach. 
Such was the state of mind of Franklin Gray as he 
strode along the hillside, pondering the events of the 
last few weeks, and finding in all matter of bitterness 
and regret. His feelings suffered some alteration when 
he got upon the hill, turning to more material objects. 
They did not exactly make themselves audible, but nev- 
ertheless, to his own mind, they clothed themselves in 
words, and the tenor of those words was somewhat 
to the following effect. 

“ This is wild enough and solitary enough, but, nev- 
ertheless, they will doubtless try to hunt me out here. 
So great an enterprise as this cannot, in this pitiful and 
servile land, pass without stirring up all the great tyrants 
of the soil to put down him who has dared to strip them 
of their ill-gotten wealth. Doubtless they will hunt me 
out even here; and, by the Lord, I have a thousand 
minds to stay and dare them, and defend my mountains 
till the last. But then these fellows,” he added, after 
some thought, “though brave and true in the moment of 
danger, now that we have divided the money, are all 
anxious to leave me and hasten up to the great city, to 
spend it in rioting and luxury. Well, I must not blame 
them! I feltsoonce myself. Put this land, then, must 
be no more for me; I must leave it, and take myself 
back again to those more ardent and free countries 
where I can roam at large, and where, with a strong 
hand and stout heart, I can-make the miser, and the 
extortioner, and the slavemaster pay for his pitiful life 
at the price of gold. Yet this, indeed,” he continued, 
“has been a glorious booty; what between gold and 
jewels we have swept off a mighty sum, and my own 
share might well content me for the rest of my days. 
Why should I not cross the seas, and, in some of those 
sweet valleys by the higher Rhine, pass through the 
calm close of a busy life in bright tranquillity ?” 

And, as he thus thought, a vision of sweet and peace- 
ful things, such a8 his heart had sometimes longed for 
but had never known, rose up before his eyes; and he 
pictured to himself sweet wanderings through fair 
scenes, with his beautiful Mona by his side, and his 
lovely boy growing up into proud manhood under his 
eye. But, as he thought of Mona, a sudden shadow 
came across him; it was a mood he struggled with and 
would fain have conquered, but it was one unconquera- 
ble; for it was a part of his dark fierce nature; and 
after pausing gloomily for several minutes, and casting 
his eyes down upon the ground, with his whole feelings 
changed in a moment by one gloomy thought, he burst 
forth aloud, “I love it not! She would not wrong me, 
I know she would not wrong me; bit still she is too 
tender of him. If she give her heart’s affections to an- 
other, if she even take from me the smallest portion of 
those feelings that once were mine alone, she leaves a 
gap, a vacancy, a break in that deep intense love which 
is enough, but not too much for love like mine. Shall 
I speak to her thereon? shall I tell her what I feel ? 
Ay, and make her think me jealous,” he answered, with 
a bitter sneer even at himself. “I jealous ! jealous, 
too, of such a weak, pitiful effeminate thing as that! 
No; she shall go on in her own way. She must have 
seen that I loved it not; she must have felt that it dis. 
pleased me; and see it and feel it she shall still, but 
speak of it I will never. Doubtless she is there now, 
soothing him, tending his wounds, speaking to him sweet 
kindly words, and listening to his soft gratitude. I will 
go back and mar the sunshine ;” and, as he spoke, with 
a cloudy, moody air, he strode back again towards the 
house, passed through the farmyard, and entered the door, 
which stood open. 

Proceeding up a tall narrow stone staircase, he passed 
one of his men seated on one of the landing-places at 
the last story but one, so as to prevent any one from 
ascending or descending without being scen. Franklin 
Gray was not one, even when the dark and debasing 
passions of jealousy and suspicion were roused within 
him, to commit a mean or a pitiful act ; and he spoke 
loud to the man upon the stairs, and trod heavily up, so 
that his voice and his footsteps might give notice of his 
coming to those above, 

When he reached the upper story he opened a door 
before him, and entered a room, poorly and scantily fur- 
nished, where were two persons with whom the reader 
is already acquainted. The first—who sat near the door, 
with her small beautiful foot resting upon a rude stool, 
and her knee supporting an instrument cf music in 
shape much resembling a guitar—was that lovely be- 
ing whom we have twice before had occasion to men- 
tion under the name of Mona, the wife of Franklin 
Gray. She was finishing a song when he entered, a 
sweet, plaintive song, in the tongue of some distant land ; 
and, as he came into the room, her dark lustrous eyes 
grew still brighter, and were raised to his with a sini- 
ling and a happy look, as if she thought she was doing 
what would please him best, and that the well-known 
music would awaken some sweet thoughts in her hus- 
band’s bosom, The stern, unmoved gloom of his coun- 
tenance pained, but did not surprise her, for she was 
accustomed to his moody temper; and, loving him still 
at all times and in all states, attributed his ill-humour 
to things which had gone wrong in matters with which 
she had no ¢goncern, 

The other person who tenanted that room was one 
whoin we have lost sight of for some time. It was Ed- 
ward, called Lord Harold, who now, very pale, and evi- 
dently but just recovering from severe sickness, leaned 
back upon his chair With his head resting on his arm, 
and the right side of the loose vest which he wore cut 
open and tied, so as to give greater case and space to 
some wounded part beneath. So intently had he been 
listening to the music, that he scarcely heard the en- 
trance of Franklin Gray, and a faint but expressive 
smile hung upon his pale lip, while the vacant gazing 
of his eye upon the floor told that the melody had borne 
imagination on its wings afar, and that he was enjoying 
sweet fancies removed from all that surrounded him. 
“I see,” said Franklin Gray, looking earnestly at 
Mona, “that you have turned his musician as well as 


ni ” 
cnt quill in her husband’s 
face, “Did you not wish me to do so?” she said, with 
her sweet-toned voice and foreign accent; “ did you not 
tell me to do everything I could to sooth him and re- 
store him to health ?” 

“TI did so,” replied her husband ; “ and I see you do 
6 


Mona gazed in his face with a bewildered look, as if 
she did not comprehend his meaning; for, though his 
words were not ungentle, they were spoken in that tone 
which showed the feelings that prompted to be bitterer 
than the expression. There succeeded a pause for one 
or two minutes; and Franklin Gray, moving across the 
room, cast himself into a chair near the window, and 
gazed out gloomily over the wide prospect that stretched 
afar beneath his eyes, diversified only by the slopes of 
the hills, without town, or village, or hedgerow to mark 
man’s habitation or his cultivating hand. As he sat 
there he spoke not to any one, and the silence grew pain- 
ful, till at length it was broken by Lord Harold, as we 
shall continue to call him, who said, “I am glad of an 
opportunity of speaking with you, for I want to know 
more precisely how I am situated. I have to thank 
you, I find—” ‘ 

“For nothing, sir!” replied Franklin Gray ; “ I have 
done what I have done for my own pleasure and con- 
venience, and you have to thank me for nothing.” 

“Such is, perhaps, the case, sir,” replied Lord Harold, 
coolly ; “ at all events, you saved my life when I should 
otherwise undoubtedly have bled to death upon the 
moor. You have since treated me kindly and skilfully ; 
have nearly cured a wound which might have proved 
fatal, and have tended me with much attention, At the 
same time, from vatious events which have occurred ; 
from my being brought forth acrors the downs and 
placed in a coach which carried me hither, as well as 
from having seen at all times an ill-looking fellow with 
a pistol in his hand sitting at the foot of the next flight 
of steps when I crossed from one room to the other, I 
am inclined to believe that you view me in some sort 
as a prisoner.” 

“ Doubtless the ill-looking fellow, as you call him,” 
replied Franklin Gray, with a bitter smile, “ may find 
many of the fair and the gay, in his own rank of life, 
who would think him fully as good-looking as Edward 
Lord Harold. However, sir, I gather from your dis- 
course that you-wish to learn whether you are to con- 
sider yourself as a prisoner or not, Now, as you ac- 
knowledge that you owe me your life, I do not think 
you have any right to consider it a hard case, even 
should J, for my own convenience, keep you a prisoner 
for a certain time.” 

“ Yes, I have, sir,” replied Lord Harold ; “ for I sup- 
pose there i$ scarcely any Englisiman who does not 
feel that liberty is preferable to life.’* 

“Then perhaps the best way of settling it,” answered 
Franklin Gray, sternly, “ would be to shoot you through 
the head, and thus leave the account between you and 
me as it stood before.” 

But, as he spoke, Mona had advanced gently to his 
side, and laid her hand upon his arm: “ Oh, set him 
free !”’ she said, “set him free as soon as he is able to 
depart.” 

“What is it to you, Mona?” demanded Franklin 
Gray, turning sharply upon her: “ what is it to you? 
why should you wish him to depart ?” 

“It is much to me, Franklin,” she answered, “ very 
much to me; and I do wish him to depart, for you have 
twice looked cold upon me since he has been here, 
which you never in your life did before, and anything 
which makes such a change I wish instantly away ; for 
you know, Franklin, that your kind looks are to me 
like the sunshige of my own happy land; sunshine that 
I have left far behind” 

Franklin Gray was somewhat moved, and, secing 
that he was so, she went on, saying, “ Oh, set him free, 
my husband! and, if it be needful, make him swear that 
he will never betray your abode. I will be answerable 
for it, he will keep his word.” 

Franklin Gray had becg moved for a moment, and 
he had also thought of setting Lord Harold free, or of 
only detaining him till all was prepared for executing 
his own purpose, of crossing the sca and secking other 
lands ; but the last few words which his wife uttered 
hardened his heart in a moment. 

“ You will be answerable!” he exclaimed. “ What 
have you to do with being answerable for him? No, I 
will not set him free! If you choose to betray your 
husband, woman, and open the doors to him whom it 
is needful to detain, you can do it when you like. I 
shall neither watch nor stop you; but the consequence 
be upon your own head.” 

Thus saying, he turned upon his heel with a frown- 
ing brow, and hastily left-the room, after which his 
steps might be heard slowly descending the stairs. Mona 
sunk down into the chair beside her, clasping her hands 
together, and fixing her eyes upon the ground with a 
look of despair: for they were the first harsh words, 
the first unkind and ungenerous expressions, which had 
ever dropped from the lips of him she loved, from the 
day on which she had sacrificed kindred, and home, 
and fortune, and her native land, to follow his uncertain 
footsteps through the world. As she sat there, with 
that look of deep despondency, Lord Harold could not 
but feel admiration of her exquisite beauty mingling 
even with the compassion which he felt; and there wes 
something of that admiration apparent in his look and 
manner as he slowly rose from his chair, and, crossing 
the room, took her hand in his, saying, “ He treats you 
harshly, lady.” 

But Mona, suddenly recalled to recollection by that 
action and those words, started up, and drew her hand 
quickly trom him, gazing upon him with a look of 
anger and indignation. “Treats me harshly !” she 
said; “it is false! He is kindnesg itself; and he is 
right, too! What had I to do meddling with his pur- 
poses or his will? [have been sorry for you, young 
gentleman, and compassion has led me to do a foolish 
thing, but I will take care so to offend no more ;” and, 
thus speaking, she left him and hurriedly sought her 
husband below, 

She found him in a lower room, gazing forth as he 
had done above, but the expression of his countenance 
was more sad and less fierce than before. Mona ad- 
vanced towards him, but he heeded her not; she laid 
her hand upon his arm, but he did not turn his head. 
She was a creature of noble impulses, however, and, 
where her heart prompted, she would not be repelled. 
T’'he tears, indeed, sprang to her eyes and ran over her 
cheeks, but still she cast herself on her husband’s bo- 
som, saying, “I have done wrong, Franklin; I should 
not have interfered where you thought fit to act. I was 
sorry for the young man, and I thought that he might 
have friends and relations, and perhaps a wife, that 
loved him as I love you, and I wished you to send him 
back to his happy home on that account. But I was 
wrong to speak of it all, and still more wrong to speak 
of it before him. Forgive me, Franklin, I will not of- 
fend again,” 

Franklin Gray pressed her to his heart and kissed the 
tears off her cheek ; and—~although the seed of suspi- 
cion and doubt, once sown in a soil so congenial to it 
as his mind, can never, perhaps, be wholly eradicated, 
take what pains we will—yet he was anxious to feel as 
he had felt, somewhat ashamed of having given way to 


such bitterness towards her who was associated with 
all the better spirits of his heart’s dark tabernacle, and 
grieved to see the grief of one who had brought the only 
real sweet sunshine on his path that he had known 
through life. 

He pressed her, then, to his bosom; he treated her 
gently and kindly ; and once more, to her powerful gen- 
tleness, the fierce and lionlike spirit of her husband was 
softened and bowed down. 

She had not said one word of the dark shade of jeal. 
ousy which had shown itself in Franklin Gray’s first 
words to her, She was far too wise to comment on it, 
or to attempt to do it away by any eloquence but those 
of acts. She saw it plainly, however; she felt that 
what in her breast was but pity, had been misunder- 
stood by her husband; and, from a certain vague ex- 
pression on Lord Harold’s face when last he spoke to 
her, she feared that, with him, man’s vanity had once 
more misjudged woman’s best feclings. 

She blamed herself, however, more than either: “I 
should have known,” she thought, “that man cannot 
see into the heart ;” and from that hour she went near 
the prisoner no more. She gave no cause for so ab- 
staining, and she took care that the woman who accom. 
panied her should provide for his comfort as far as might 
be. It is the meed of such conduct, however, almost 
always to pass unremarked; the recompense, the suc- 
cess, is in our own hearts. 

Franklin Gray saw that she was les’ with the pri- 
soner than before, but he did not see that she was never 
with him at all. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Havine now exposed to view the state of mind of 
Franklin Gray, we must turn once more to Lord Harold, 
and display, in some degree at least, the feelings by 
which he was affected. His heart was one naturally 
kind ; his impulses were, in general, noble and generous ; 
but he had derived from his mother a strong degree of 
that quality which, more than any other of the human 
heart, lays our hearts open to evil passions, unless it 
be very early enlisted on the side of the good ones; I 
mean pride, 

From his father, too, had descended to him various 
faults and peculiarities, which, if every thing had gone 
smooth with him through life, might have lain dormant, 
or, under particular circumstances, might have assumed 
the aspect of virtues, when, in fact, they were much 
more nearly allied to vices, There was, when roused 
by anger or stimulated by hatred, a degree of remorse- 
less determination about his character very much re- 
sembling that of Lord Danemore. ‘This had shown it- 
self in a degree in his conduct towards Langford; but, 
since that period, all the bad points in his nature, which 
had been originally brought forth by his disappointment 
in regard to Alice, had been called into still greater ac- 
tivity by the wounds he had received, by the irritation 
of sickness, and by pondering in solitude and in a state 
of confinement, not only over the disappointment of his 
first and early love, but over the mortification which his 
vanity had received, and over the annoyance of having 
to remain at a distance from the scene of action, where 
he knew, from the few words which Langford had 
spoken to him, that great and important events were 
likely to be transacted. 

Under these circumstances a degree of angry irrite. 
tion had taken possession of his mind ; and, even on the 
day when he was removed from the neighbourhood of 
Moorhurst, he would have resisted had his strength been 
sufficient to render opposition at all effectual. Besides 
his own weakness, however, there was about Franklin 
Gray a tone of command and authority, a decision, a 
breaking forth of powerful intellect, which had the ef. 
fect of producing, as the first impulse, an inclination to 
obey in all that surrounded him; and Lord Harold felt 
that power, and was angry with hisnself for feeling it, 

He had determined, then, even before the period of 
the interview which we have just described, to seek his 
liberty by any means; and had the robber at once 
granted him what be sought, had he cither soothed or 
reasoned with him, the whole current of the young no. 
bleman’s feclings might have been changed, and he 
might have learned to admire those very qualities which 
now, arrayed as they were in opposition to his wishes 
and obnoxious to his pride, not «nly excited hatred, but 
created a stern and bitter determination, both of taking 
vengeance, which he called “inflicting punishment,” 
and of triumphing over the pride of one whose mental 
powers overawed him, which le called, again, “ doing 
justice,” 

As he sat and listened to the brief discussion between 

Franklin Gray end the beautiful creature that pleaded 
for his liberty, his determination became more strong, 
his purpose more decided; and though, to do him but 
justice, vanity did not speak, and he entertained no def. 
inite thought of striving to raise into warmer feelings 
the compassion which he had excited in Mona’s breast, 
and of thus striking the robber in the most vulnerable 
point, he could not, as we have before said, help feeling 
a sensation of admiration mingling with his gratitude, 
and sentiments rising up in his bosom which might 
easily have become dangerous and evil, 
The degree of scorn, also, which mingled in Franklin 
Gray’s tone in speaking of and to himse!f had neither 
escaped his attention nor passed without producing its 
natural effect ; nor did the sudden coldness which came 
over Mona diminish at all the strength of his determi. 
nation to seek for vengeance in the shape of justice, 

His first purpose, then, was to obtain his liberty as 
soon as possible. ‘The wound he had received was no 
otherwise dangerous than from the great Joss of blood 
it had oceasioned ; and he felt that he was every day 
and every hour recovering strength, which would soon 
enable him to use any means he thought fit for regain- 
ing his freedom, In order to do so, however, it would be 
necessary, he saw, to engage the co-operation of some 
one ; and as the compassion of Mona Gray was already 
enlisted on his side, he determined, in the first place, 
to induce her, if possible, to aid him in escaping, Nor 
did the consideration that by so doing he would render 
her a party to the execution of his second purpose at 
all deter him, though that second purpose was instantly 
to take measures for apprehending her husband and 
bringing him to the scaffold, having seen enough dur- 
ing his confinement to remove all doubts from his mind 
as to the real occupation and pursuits of him into 
whose hands he had fallen, 

During the whole of that day and the next, the ab- 
sence of Mona Gray rendered his design abortive, He 
looked for her coming in vain, though he often heard 
the sounds of her voice speaking to her husband or 
singing to her child. She never approached the rooms 
to which he was confined ; and though the woman who 
attended on her came frequently to see that everything 
was done which could ensure his comfort, Lord Harold 
feared to trust a menial, and, consequently, still re- 
mained in expectation of the other at length appearing. 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


When, towards the close of the second day, however, 
he found that his anticipations were not fulfilled, he 
ventured to ask of the woman, “Why does not your 
mistress ever cone to see me now? Will her husband 
not let her?” 

_ “Ohno,” replied the servant, “for he is out the 
greater part of the day ; but she is going out with him 
just now herself, and will be out all night, I hear.” 

Lord Harold took two or three turns up and down 
the room with a sufficient degree of agitation to attract 
the attention of the woman, who asked, in a peculiar 
tone, if she could do anything to serve him. 

“ If you could go down,” said Lord Harold, “ and 
ask your mistress to speak with me for a few moments 
before she goes, you would very greatly serve me. Do 
it privately !’’ he added. 

The woman nodded her head and left him, She re- 
turned in a few minutes, however, alcne, seeming to 
have met with a different reception from her mistress 
to that which she expected. “She says she cannot 
come,” replied she, to Lord Harold’s eager questions. 
“ If you want anything, she bade me tell you to speak 
with Captain Gray himself, who will do anything rea- 
sonable that you may desire.” 

“ Pray go down to her again,” said Lord Harold; 
“tell her it is her I must speak with, ThatI beg, that 
I entreat of her, by all the kindness that she has shown 
me, to come and speak to me, if it be but for one mi- 
nute.” 

“I don’t like to go any more,” replied the woman ; 
“she answered me quite crossly, and the captain him- 
self is there, sitting at the farther end of the room, read- 
ing, with his brow as dark as that great black hill, 
which looks as if it never saw the sun.” 

Lord Harold pulled a ring from his finger, which was 
the only thing of value on his person that had escaped 
the hands of Wiley and Hardcastle, and held it out to- 
wards the woman. “ Will you do what I ask you,” 
he said, “and have this for your reward?” She was 
not proof against the temptation ; and murmuring, “ He 
cannot eat me if I do whisper again to his wife,” she 
left the room and descended the staircase. 

In a shorter time than before, she returned, however, 
and with a still less satisfied countenance, saying, “She 
says she will not come. She bids me tell you she will 
not come; and, for my part, I’m to bring her no more 
such -messages, which I’m sure I would not do for 
twenty rings; for there he sat while I whispered to her, 
and, though he was so far off that he could not heara 
word, he looked up from his book and stared at me as 
if his eyes had been words to run me through.” 

Lord Harold turned away mortified. “It may be 
the worse for all of us,” he said to himself; “it may be 
the worse for all of us. There, woman, there is the 
ring I promised you; take it.” 

With a brightening countenance she received the gift, | 
which was, perhaps, more than she expected, as she 
had failed in her errand; and then, descending the 
stairs, Lord Harold heard her stop a moment, and ap- 
parently speak with the man who kept watch on the 
story below. 

“That must be my next resource,” he said to him- 
self; “that must be my next resource. Perhaps I shall 
succeed better there.” 

Ile then gazed for some time from the window, lay- 
ing out his plans in his own mind, and feeling that, 
though still somewhat weaker than he had hoped and 
expected to have been, he must take advantage of the 
temporary absence of Franklin Gray, lest such another 
opportunity should not occur again speedily. The win- 
dows of the room in which he was looked out over the 
high bank which we have mentioned in describing the 
house, so that, in addition to three stories below him 
in the building itself, there was at least a descent of 
forty feet perpendicular between him and the road. To 
Ict himself down from the windows, therefore, was 
utterly hopeless; and nothing remained but to bribe the 
man who guarded him, if such a thing were possible. 

How that object was to be effected was the great 
difficulty, for he had been stripped of everything upon 
him when he was stopped upon the moor except the 
ring which he had given to the woman; and a man in 
the situation of him who kept watch below was not 
likely to take promises for payment. 

While he stiil gazed and revolved all these matters 
in his mind, he saw Franklin Gray and his wife, habited 
like two of the higher class of peasantry, and mounted 
on two strong horses, ride slowly down-the road, and 
take their way across a track which lay between the 
upper hills and the flatter country below. He watched 
them for some time as they rode along, and shortly 
after he saw two other persons issue forth and take a 
different direction. During a few moments their de- 
parture was succeeded by some loud talking and laugh- 
ing in the house itself, which soon ceased, however ; 
and shortly after, the voice of a man at the foot of 
the stairs was heard calling aloud, as if to the female 
servant, “Come up here, Harriet, come up here and 
chat to us a bit. Curse me if I’m not lonely. Bring 
the child with you if you don’t like to leave it.” 

“ Now is my time,” thought Lord Harold; “ doubt- 
less they are all out but these two, and 1 may deal with 
them without interruption.” He aceordingly advanced 
to the door, and, opening it, walked out to the head of 
the stairs. ‘The sound of his step, however, instantly 
attracted the attention of the man below, and he started 
up with the pistol in his hand, exclaiming, “ What do 
you want?” 

“I want to speak with you, my good sir,” replied 
Lord Harold. 

“ Well, what is it ?” rejoined the man, in a surly tone; 
“speak! I can hear!” 

“That will scarcely do,” said the young man; “if 
you like to come up here, I can speak to you at my 
ease, for I have a good deal to say, and much that may 
be to your advantage.” 

The man hesitated, but then replied, “I ean’t come 
now, for I’ve called to Harriet to come and talk to me; 
but I will come by-and-by.” 

“Come now,” replied Lord Harold, “and bring the 
woman with you.” 

“Oh, oh! is that it?” said the man; “ well, go in; I 
will come.” 

Lord Harold felt that he was treated with scanty 
ceremony ; that he, the eldest son of a proud and 
haughty peer, in the midst of a free land, where the 
very thought of any thing less than liberty was in 
abhorrence, without any imputed guilt or any liability 
in the eye of the law, was held there as a prisoner, and 
treated with degrading familiarity by a low and probably 
guilty being. Nevertheless, ho had an important ob- 
ject before him, and a moment’s reflection taught him 
to master all feelings of irritation, and, according to the 
somewhat sordid view of our great philosopher, submit 
to indignities that he might rise above them. 

He strode up and down the room once or twice, and 
then listened fer the steps that he hoped to bear coming. 


4 low murmur of voices from the story bélow, in which 
he could distinguish the treble tones of the woman 
4nd the deeper ones of the man; and‘he judged, and 
judged rightly, that they were in earnest consultation 
In regard to himself. Nearly a quarter of an hour 
elapsed befure the discussion ended, and they then en- 
tered together; the woman with a bolder and freer air, 
as one who had already taken two or three steps in the 
course which they both saw was about to be laid before 
them; the man with a look half sullen, half shy, as if 
he doubted and hesitated still at a leap which he felt 
morally convinced that he should ultimately take. 

Lord Harold paused, and gazed upon them both for a 
moment, calculating what should be the tone and man- 
ner which he ought to employ towards the persons 
before him; and, after a moment’s consideration, he 
determined to act that part which was most congenial 
to his own nature, not alone because he felt that he 
should act it better than any other, but also because he 
gathered from the man’s countenance in an instant that 
he was one of those low and grovelling animals who 
would take advantage of the least condescension ; who 
might be overawed, who might be bribed, by those he 
felt to be above himself, but who would harden himself 
in opposition or raise the price of his services extrava- 
gantly to any one who descended to his own level, or 
who seemed to need his assistance so much as to court 
it at the expense of degradation. 

Lord Harold accordingly threw himself into a chair, 
and gazed full in the man’s countenance with that look 
of haughty consciousness which was in some degree 
natural to him ; and when he saw that he had beaten 
down his gaze, he demanded, in a very different tone 
from that which he had used before, “I suppose, sir, 
you know who I am?” 

“ Why, yes,” replied the man; “I have heard that 
you are the son of that old lord—” 

“That is enough !” interrupted Lord Harold ; “ know- 
ing, then, who I am, you must at once see that being 
kept here in this state is disagreeable to me. Besides 
which, important business requires my presence at 
home.” 

“ Ay, that it does, if you knew all,” muttered the 
man between his teeth. 

Lord Harold continued, without taking any notice of 
what he said, “ You must very well know, also, that 
anything which I promise I will execute fully.” 

Ay, that’s what I don’t know,” replied the man; 
“that’s just what I was talking to Harriet here about, 
for I know nothing pf you; and it’s just us likely as 
not that, if I were to Iet you out this very night, instead 
of doing anything that you said you would, you might 
take and hang me for my pains. No, no; a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush.” 

Lord Harold again felt angry and indignant; but he 

‘ould not give way to feelings which might in any way 
Mecectire with his plans; and, though his nostrils ex- 
panded and his lips quivered, he mastered himself in a 
moment, replying, “So you and Harriet have been set- 
tling the whole business for me, and have, doubtless, 
saved me a world of trouble, for you have most likely 
made up your minds as to whether you will do what I 
require or not.” 

“Why, I think not,” replied the man, somewhat 
staggered by the cool and decided tone in which the 
prisoner treated the question; “I think not; but that 
depends upon circumstances.” 

“On what circumstances?” ‘demanded Lord Harold, 
shortly. 

“ Why, you see, the matter is this,” answered the 
man; “as far as I can judge, we shall all Separate in 
ten days or a formight, for every one is wanting to go 
his own way. Now, you see, if the-captain—that is, 
Captain Gray—were going to remain in England, I 
would as soon try to let you go as I would to jump out 
of that window, being as sure of getting an ounce of 
lead in my brains before the month was out if I did the 
one thing as I should be of breaking my neck if I did 
the other. But, then, I’ve a pretty rare inkling that the 
captain and’ his lady are going across the Séas ; so that, 
if you can make it werth my while in ready money to 
hide myself away for a fortnight till they are off, we 
may very likely come to terms.” 

“ Ready money I have none,” replied Lord Harold. 

“ Ay, that’s what I was saying,” interrupted the man ; 
“I knew very well that Hardy and Wiley left no more 
money in your purse than there is in a dog’s side- 
pocket, So I don’t see—” 

“ But I do,” replied Lord Harold. As far as I can 
judge, from the direction which the carriage took that 
brought me hither, from the time occupied in the jour- 
ney, and from the aspeet of the scenery round, we are 
now somewhere in the Chalden hills, and the town of 
cannot be far distant.” 

“ Some fifteen miles,” replied the man; “ at least so 
Harvey told me the other day ; I have not been there 
myself” 

« It cannot be much more,” said Lord Harold; “ for I 
have hunted over all these wastes many a time, and | 
know the town well; for therein, as it is a seaport, lives 
a rich merchant and banker of the name of Drury, 
whom I have often employed in buying fine objects of 
the arts; pictures, and statues, and such things from 
Italy. He has even now in his hand a sun of near 
three hundred pounds belonging to me, sent him to make 
such purchfés ; and, if you will engage this night to 
set me free, I, putting full confidence in your word, will 
write an order upon him forthe money. You can send 
it by a messenger on horseback, who may easily be 
back before nightfall; and then, dividing the amount 
between you and your friend here, you can open the 
doors for my escape.” 

“It’s a pretty sum,” replied the man; “its a pretty 
sum; but let us have a little talk together, Harriet,” 
and, drawing her to the farther corner of the room, he 
consulted with the woman in a low voice for several 
minutes, 

Lord Harold watched them eagerly, and, as they eon- 
versed he could see the deep colours and shadows of 
strange and bad passions rise in the countenance of 
each, but especially of the female servaut. At length, 
hewever, they grew calmer; their course seemed de- 
termined, and.they returned, the man taking upon him 
to speak, as before. 

“What you offer, my lord,” he said, “does not ex- 
actly suit us, We could not send to the town, as you 
mention, without being discovered; for it is a small 
place, and Captain Gray has gone there himself to-day, 
to see about a ship, I fancy. His wife, too, pretty 
Mistress Mona, would go with him ; and, altogether, he 
is in a fine humour, and, when that is the case, he has 
more eyes and hands than other people, However, as 
you showed you would trust us, we will trust you. Of 
course you have got some banker in London town, and, 
if you have a mind to double the sum you mentioned, 
and give us an order upon London, Harriet and [ will 
be off together, and lect you out, too, this very night,— 
But you must swear to us that the money shall be paid, 


For some time, however, nothing struck his ear except 
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and that, when we go to get it, we shall not be dogged, 
|and that you will never appear against us in. any way; 
and that, if ever we are in trouble, you'll lend us a 
helping hand, bearing witness that we let you out.” 

“TI pledge you my honour,” replied»Lord Harold, 
“ most solemnly and most distinctly, not only never to in- 
jere you in any way, but to bear witness, should need 
be, that you have both served me faithfully in my need. 
The sum you demand you shall have; and now nothing 
remains but to get me pen, ink, and paper, that I may 
write my order dpon the banker in London.” 

“ That will soon be done,” replied the man, “ for there 
is nobody in the house but ourselves, and we can do 
what we like. Come along, Harriet; I hear the child 
crying. I will be back again in a minute.” 

“ Now,” thought Lord Harold, when they had both 
left the room, “this man will betray’ the master that 
trusted him, disobey his commands, and, by letting me 
out of his hands, put his life at my disposal, without 
even binding me by any promise not to bring him to 
justice; and this woman, trusted by a kind and gentle 
mistress with the care of her sweet child, will leave 
that child helpless while she schemes things that may 
destroy the happiness of father, mother, and child for 
ever. Such is fidelity in this world! Whom shall we 
trust ?” 

As he thus thought, he might feel a momentary touch 
of shamegt using such tools and yet so critically ex- 
amining their actions; but he felt no shame in owing 
his life to Franklin Gray, and then, because the robber 
‘detained him a few days longer than it suited his pleas- 
ure, deliberately resolving to bring him to the scaffold, 
veiling the darker features of such an act under the 
shining guise of justice, So human passions contrive 
ever to conceal their real nature from the eyes of those 
that entertain them. 

In a few minutes the man returned with pen, and ink, 
and paper ; but, before Lord Harold’s hand could draw 
the order, the woman followed into the room, carrying 
the child in her arms, and saying, “ Be pleased to make 
it half for him and half for me; for, though he pro- 
mises to marry me, I like to have something in my own 
hands,” 

The woman was young and pretty, and the man only 
laughed, replying, “ You’re riglit, Harrict, you’re right. 
If every woman was as careful as you are, there would 
be fewer faithless lovers in the world.” 

The matter was arranged as she pgoposed ; and, as 
soon as it was concluded, Lord Harold demanded, 
“What is to prevent us executing our scheme now ? 
Why should we not set off at once?” 

“Only because we should be caught and brought 
back again in five minutes,” replied the man; “ and 
while you might risk a bullet or two, I should certainly 
get my brains blown out. Why, there is Harvey,and 
little Bill, and all the rest of them, gone out with their 
carbines turned into birding-pieces, for the purpose of 
seeing what game they can get upon the hills. They 
are scattered about all over the place, and we could 
not go half a mile without risking to meet with some 
of them, Besides, there’s that young devil, Jocelyn, 
lurking about in some of the dells, trapping wheatears 
and such things, and we must take care to blind him, 
for he’s all eyes and ears together. No, no; one of 
them has promised to come back and take my place in 
a couple of hours; then Fill go out as.if to sport, and 
mark out our way across the country. I shall come on 
again to watch about ten o’clock at night, and then, de- 
pend upon it, they’ll all be drinking as hard as they can 
drink till they go to bed. Most of them will be drunk ; 
and, when they are all fast asleep, we can do whet we 
will, for Franklin Gray won't be back till noon to-mor- 
row ; so you, and I, and Harriet here can take the horses 
and be off.” 

“ And what will you do with the infant ?” demanded 
Lord Harold, looking te the woman. 

“Oh, it sleeps all night,” she replied, “ when once it’s 
put off, and they'll find it in the morning, and feed it 
till its mother comes back.” 

Lord Harold shut his teeth tight, but there was no 
remedy for it, and he made no comment. He could not 
help doubting, however, whether the order he had given 
upon a London banker would be very safe in the hands 
of this faithful cduple, who might er might not make 
use of the paper, and yet leave him as much a prisoner 
as before. As he had given them the draughts, how- 
ever, he felt that it would be impolitic to demand them 
back again; and, consequently, after arranging all the 
minor particulars of their plan, he suffered them to de- 
part, carrying with them the unconscious child whom 
they had brought to behold the betrayal of its parents’ 
trust. 

The rest of the‘day passed over to Lord Harold with 
no slight impatience and anxiety. In somewhat more 
than the two hours which the man had mentioned; 
several of the gang were heard to return and relieve the 
guard, who was found sitting at his post below. The 
voice of the woman, too, could be distinguished, carol- 
ling at her work as gayly lightly as if there had 
been neither vice, nor guilt, nor folly at her heart; and 
from time to time the young nobleman could hear her 
talking to the child as tenderly as if she had been its 
mother. 

“Strange and contradictory human nature,” he 
thought, “ which can reconcile all these most opposite 
things ;” and, as do most people who comment upon 
the actions of others, he forgot to look into the contra- 
dictions of his own bosom, 

Seldom had Lord Harold seen the sun go down with 
such anxious feelings as he then experienced. The 
voice of the boy Jocelyn was heard below, but the few 
sounds to be distinguished in the house showed that the 
greater part of the gang were still absent. Speedily, 
however, other tongues were heard, and then came se- 
veral more, laughing, talking, and singing; and the 
woman, when she brought him in lights, said, “ They 
are all come back, and are soon going to supper.” 

The noise, after a short interval, increased rapidly, 
and it was evident that wine began to do its work, 
The rattling of dice was heard; then : 1any a merry 
song; some appropriate enough to the culling of those 
who poured them forth, some as opposite as it was pos- 
sible to imagine, Hour after hour passed by, and Lord 
Harold fancied that the revel would never end; but 
gradually the sounds became fewer as one after another 
of the party fell asleep under the influence of wine, or 
retired to vest from weariness. At length, after one 
more general burst of merriment, the whole of the band 
seemed to betake themselves to repose, Steps were 
heard in different directions; a voice here and there 
speaking to a companion ; the dull end of some drowsy 
ditty, hummed amid hicceughs, as the half drunken 
reveller stripped off his clothing; and then all was si- 
lent throughout the mansion. 

“ Now,” thought Lord Harold, “I shall soon -see 
whether they will keep their word with me ;” for he 
could not shake off from his mind an impression that 


to Franklin Gray ; and, as pearly an hour elapsed after 
all was quiet without his seeing anything of any one, 
he became more and more convinced that it was as he 
had suspected. 

He was mistaken, however; for at length the door 
‘of his room slowly opened, and the man, putting in his 
head, beckoned to him to come out, ¥ 

Lord Harold had been long prepared, and he instantly 
followed the footsteps of his guide, who Jed him silent- 
ly down stairs into a wide, deep porch doorway, where 
the woman Harriet was in waiting. Nota word was 
spoken by any of the party, and the man then took his 
way across the courtyard towards a long range of sta- 
bling and outhouses which im former times had shelter. 
ed many an honest and modest farmer’s gelding, but 
which now contained not a few of those animals which 


under the title of “a highwayman’s horse.” The man 
raised the latch and pushed the door, but it resisted his 
efforts ; and, with a face full of dismay and bewilder- 
ment, he exclaimed, “ Hang meif Harvey hasn’t locked 
the stables !” 

Lord Harold made no reply, but waited to see what 
expedient he would propose, and very soon found that 
it was one to which he was not at all inclined to sub- 
mit, namely, that of returning to the house and taking 
their chance of another day. : 

“No,” he said, in a low tone; “no, my good friend! 
Ihave determined to make my escape to-night or not 
at all. I am out here with you and this good lady, and 
nothing shall make me go in again. If there are no 
horses to be found, we must go on foot.” 

“ But suppose I say you shall go in again,” replied 
the man ; “ What then ?” cs 

“ Why, then,” replied Lord Harold, “I shall take care 
to make my refusal in so loud a tone that some of the 
good people who are asleep there shall hear it, and 
come down to find you and this fair lady so far upon 
.your way, with an order upon my banker in your 
pockets.” 

The man stood and glared at him for a moment, as 
if he would have shot him where he stood; but at 
length he said, with a slight stamp upon the ground, 
“Well, if’s no use; I suppose we had best take our 
way off on our own feet if we cannot get four legs to 
carry us. One must risk something in this world; and 
perhaps, after all, the clatter of those horses’ feet might 
have roused some of the fellows above. Come, Har- 
rict, my lass, you must try what you can do for a forced 
march. 


Thus saying, he led the way out of the courtyard, 
and bent his steps straight against the side of the hill. 
He seemed to bear no malice towards Lord Harold for 
having forced him to the decided step he had taken; 
and when they were at a sufficient distance from the 
house to permit of his speaking aloud without risking 
anything, he said, “I found out this morning while I 
was exploring, that if we take this way over the hill 
between those two high knolls, we shall get into a little 
lane on the other side which leads down to a 
some t@n miles off. Now we shall get there, I dare 
say, before daylight, though it is tough work walking 
up this hill, and there, I don’t doubt, may get us horses 
to take us on. If so, we part there, my young lord; 
for it won’t suit me to travel with your lordship any 
longer. , I and Harriet will goon to London as fast as 
we can, and I dare say ‘you will be able to make your 
way without us.” 

“That I shall, easily,” replied Lord Harold, “ even if 
I go as far as that with you; but, most likely, I shall 
stop before that.” 

‘The truth was, that Lord Harold began now to feet 
that he was much feebler than he had supposed; and 
although they had not gone at this time above half a 
mile since they first set out, it was with difficulty that 
he,kept up with his two companions. They showed 
him some degree of kindness and consideration, how- 
ever, slackening their pace for his convenience when 
they found, on looking back towards the house they 
had left, that no light nor any other sign 
announced that their flight had been discovered. A 
strong effort of his determined nature enabled the 
young nobleman fo do more than_many persons would 
have effected in his situation, and he succeeded in cros- 
sing the summit of the hill, and descending so far on 
the other side as to arrive at the end of the wooded lane 
of which his guide had spoken. ‘There, however, he 
was obliged to declare that he could go no farther ; and 
the reply of the man was, “ Well, then, we must leave 
you; for, of course, we can’t stop here; for, to say the 
truth, I would rather meet thedevil himself than Frank- 
lin Gray after what has happened.’” 

“ Go on, go on,” replied Lord Harold; “go on, and 


or two by these trees, and ther, doubtless, shall be able 
to go forward very well by myself.” 

“ Mayhap you would like a pistol, however,” said the 
man, putting one into Lord Harold’s hand; “J always 
find them convenient ;” and, without farther adieu, he 
turned and left the young nobleman, who seated him- 
self under one of the trees. with the darkness of the 
night all around him, ‘The other two went on; andin 
a moment after the woman’s voice was heard in a loud 
laugh, which Lord Harold doubted not was in some 
way at his expense. 

(To be contin ued.) 


Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Volume the Seventh and Jast. Cadell and Co. 
This is the completion of the boldest, manliest, 
most interesting, and most unaffeeted biography, 
which modern times have contributed to English lit- 
erature. 
We will not trust ourselves to speak at present of 
the afflicting details contained in the present volume. 
We know of nothing so mournful, so deeply tragical 
— we will add, so utterly disgraceful to the nations 
of which this great Genius was the ornament, and 
‘above all to that country of which he was the special 
pride, and whose grand dukes and proprietors he so 
condescended to glorify. : 
The volume embraces a period of five years; and, 
during the whole of that time, such calamities and 
sorrows as have rarely been felt even “in the huts 
where poor men lie,” were the constant residents of 
the stately halls of Abbotsford. It is obvious from 
the first page of Scott’s Diary (opened in the second 
page of the volume), that his'mind and body had 
been equally shaken by the terrible efforts already 
made to redeera his shattered fortunes, And yetsuch 
a series of exertions follows, such unweazied toil after 
toil in the very prospect of thg grave, as would be 
almost too shocking to centemplste, but for the re- 


they would prove as faithless to him as they had done 


deeming sense it carrics with it of a greatness and 


have established for themselves an impudent reputation © 
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cheerfulness of heart, a gaflant/and honourable and 


high-souled temper, which give beauty tothe suffering 
still, and elevate our common nature. On three seve- 
ral occasions paralysis and palsy strike Scott down, 
but again and again he rises undaunted, and to the 
last staggers on, through the redemption of his debts, 
to a premature grave. Im the very crisis of his last 
disease’ he wrote two novels, which his biographer 


earnestly hopes may never see the light! 


There is in this volume much beautiful writing by 
‘Mr. Lockhart—and we should scarcely emvy the 


reader who is able to pass. through the closimg scenes 


without the deepest and most lasting emotiom. They 


- embody indeed a great and serious lesson. 
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Pennsylvania Canals.—By the arxange- 
ments made by the energetic canal commis. 


sioner,- and the proprietors of the warious 


transportation lines, between this ‘and 
Pittsburgh, no interruption to the regular 
travel, and shipments of goods will occur. 
The break inthe canal at Hollidaysburgh has 
been a most disastrous one, and will cost pro- 


 bably $450,000 to repair; it will be repaired 


however, and that immediately. — 


Notes on the Western States.—-We have read 
with much pleasure and improvement Judge 


Halls new work, entitled “Notes om the 


Western States; containing descriptive 
sketches of their soil, resources and scenery,” 
and are anxious to assist in spreading infor- 
mation of its value. It is full of facts, and 
written in a pleasant and attractive style; its 
descriptions, as far as a pretty extensive tour 
through most of the States described, has 
enabled us to judge, are accurate as well as 
graphic. We commend especially the chap- 
ter on the Public Domain; the history and 
policy of the American government are ably 
set forth. In short this is probably Judge 
Halls, best work. 


‘The Fourth—“The glorious fourth of July,” 
passed off in this quarter with the usual feur 


‘de. joie, the usual sparkling speeches, and 
wit of the dinner table, the usual fatigrue of 


body and mind, and perhaps less of the usual 
headache which follows in its trake, owing to 


the temperance plan of celebrating the occa- 


sion. Weshall next hear of thecannoms des- 
troying less arms, and human life. 


The Pulaski.—The melancholy details of the loss 
of the ill-fated steam-boat Pulaski continue to reach 
us. The following is from the Baltimore American. 


THE PULASKI. 

»Among the survivors of the frightful disaster which 
befel the steamboat Pulaski, was Mr.—— Merritt, of 
Mobile, who reached this city on Thursday ewening 
from the South, and proceeded eastward yesterday 
morning. Mr, M. embarked on board the Palaski 
with his wife and child, and by this most melarcholy 
event, which has brought bereavement and grief to 
many a heart, he was deprived of both. When the 
explosion took place, Mr, M. indulged the hope that 
the boat would continue to float, and afler hastening 
to his wife and child in the ladies’ cabin, returmed to- 
wards the middle of the boat to ascertain more dis- 
tinctly the extent of the damage, and take sucka _mea- 
sures as might be within the power of the passengers 
to adopt, in order to prevent the water from coming 
in on the side where the boiler had exploded. A few 
‘moments, however, served to convince him that the 


“boat must sink;—he found the water enterimg on 


both sides, and also, epparently, through the bottom, 
and all hope of checking its ingress was abandoned, 
He then hastened back to the ladies’ cabin, azad on 
requesting them to dress themselves and be in readi- 
ness to meet the impending peril, a scene of terror 
and anguish ensued, which was well calculated to 
melt the stoutest heart. Women clung round him 
with entreaties that he would save them, while mo- 
thers as importunately begged—not for themselves, 
but for the preservation of their children. In a short 
time the inmates of the ladies’ cabin, together with a 
number of gentlemen, were assembled on the pro- 
menade deck, whither they had taken refuge im con- 
sequence of the continued settling of the hull im the 
water. The further sinking of the hull and the patt- 
ing of the promenade deck, as have boen heretofore 
related, threw those that were on it into the sea, and 
among them Mr, Merritt, his wife and child. Being 


’ an excellent swimmer, he was enabled to sustain both, 


although the difficulty: of so’ doing was greatly in- 
creased by the close clinging of the mother to the 
hild. 

While thus engaged, a boy of twelve or fourteen 
years caught hold of him for help, and he too was 


sustained, until Mr. M. proposed to him to mownt a 
. fragment of the wreck floating near, The boy ac- 


cordingly mounted on it, and seemed to be so well 
able to maintain himself, that Mr. M, asked him to 


_ take his child on the fragment, which the lad readily 


acceded to, Mr, M. was mow able to bestow his 
whole strength in supporting his wife, when, to his 
horror, he felt himself clasped from behind, around 
the lower part of his body, by the iron grasp of a 
stout, athletio man, evidently struggling for life. An 
instant was eufficient to satisfy Mr. M. that the grasp 
-of the man would drown them all, and telling his 
wife this would,be the case without he couid ex- 
tricate he asked her to rally her strengtk for 
ap effort to reach a piece of the wreck close by, to 


@ 


which she assented, Giving her a push toward it 

with as mauch power as his peculiar situation would 

allow hirm to do, he saw her gain it. In the mean- 

time his own case called for immediate relief, but he 

found himself, on making the effort, utterly unable to 

gain a release from the powerful hold which was 

fastened around his body with an iron firmness. 

There was but one hope left, and there was not a 
moment allowed him to deliberate on it. “Mr. M. had 
been am expert swimmer and diver when a boy, and 
to sink wmder the waves with a man clinging to him 
was the fast—the only resort remaining. They went 
down together, and the man relaxed his hold before 
Mr. M.”s breath became exhausted, On rising again 
towards the surface he struck against pieces of the 
wreck which were now floating over him, and after 
some @ifficulty cleared them so as to breathe again ; 
but on Looking around he could discover neither his 
wife nor his child, nor the boy! What had occurred 
during this brief space that he was beneath the waves, 
he knew not, but he neither heard nor#aw them any 
more, 

Soon after, he reached what he supposed was a 
hatchway ; and this sustained him pretty well. 
While thus floating he discovered neajghim a man 
on a smaller fragment, evidently mu exhausted. 
He called to him to come to the hatch as a place of 
greater safety, and after no Jittle effort his *fellow- 
sufferer was placed upon it.’ The weight of the two, 
however, was found to be rather too much for the 
hatch to sustain, and subsequently, when they fell in 
|with a larger fragment, they drew the hatch upon it, 
and thus were enabled to float without being immers- 
ed.. On this the two remained from Friday night un- 
til Sunday, having on Saturday experienced a heavy 
gale, which for hours threatened to destroy their frail 
float, amd engulph them in the ocean, On Sunday 
they neared the land, and were finally cast ashore on 
the beach, on the North Carolina coast. 

Mr. M. left his companion on the beach perfectly 
exhausted, and, although himself nearly worn out, 
went forward to discover a house. He had not pro- 
ceeded very far, when to his inexpressible joy, he de- 
scried a small hut, the sight of which renewed his 
strength and hopes. Bracing himself for a final ef- 
fort, he pushed forward, although with tottering steps, 
and arriving at the door, found it to be a fisherman’s 
hut—but empty, and apparently deserted! Over- 
come by fatigue, hunger, and disappointment, he fell 
lifeless to the ground, and when he came to himself, 
found at his side three fishermen, who had arrived at 
the hut soon after he entered it, and having kindled 
a fire, had warmed and restored him to animation. 
Mr. M. immediately informed them of his comrade on 
the beach, and indicated, as well as he could, the di- 
rection, but the search proved ineffectual although 
prolonged until dark, 

On the following morning, however, a farmer who 
had heard some rumors of the wreck, in ridapg to- 
wards the shore on an errand of mercy—if possibly 
he might find any one who needed it—discovered an 
object crawling over one of the sand hills on the 
beach, which on a nearer approach he found to be a 
human being. It wasthe companion of Mr. M. who 
had lain on the beach all night, too much exhausted 
tomove. He was immediately conveyed to a place 
of shelter, where every kindness was shown to both 
the sufferers. ‘ 


ADDITIONAL PARTICULARS. 


The New York Courier and Enquirer has obtained 
the following additional particulars from Captain 
Hubbard, who sailed in the Pulaski. 

At the time of the explosion, Captain Hubbard was 
asleep. Hie immediately jumped from his berth, and, 
though nearly suffocated by the s'eam, made his way 
tothe ladies’ cabin, in search of his wife. Telling 
her to dress, and to remain quiet till his return, be 
again repaired to the cabin, where he dressed himself, 
and agaim joined his wife, At this time he found 
that the hold was filling with water, and he imme- 
diately comamenced the formation of rafts from settees, 
tables, and other moveables, on which many of the 
passengers launched into the ocean. Capt. Hubbard 
and his wife remained on the main deck, till the water 
was nearly three feet deep, when they climbed to the 
promenade deck, where there were some fifty persons 
collected, claiefly females. The feeling that prevailed 
seemed to be that of resigned determination. There 
was sobbing and weeping, but no turbulent expres- 
sion of fear or despair. A quiet preparation for an 
awful catastrophe appeared to be universal. There 
were among them husbands and wives, who embraced 
each other with calm affection, and whose only ex- 
pression was that “they would die in each other’s 
arms.’ YWWhen the deck began to roll over, Captain 
Hubbard directed his wife to keep by him, as he fol- 
lowed the roll of the boat, with the intention of reach- 
ing the side. In this way they had nearly effected 
their escape. Captain Hubbard had succeeded in 
grasping the keel, when he dropped his hold to extend 
ahand to his wife, She reached him, and was cling- 
ing to his meck; while two other females who had 
followed close in their track were also hanging upon 
him, At this moment a sea swept over them, which 
washed away all who had been upon the deck. Cap- 
tain Hubbard perceived that in this situation, both 
himself amd wife would inevitably perish, They 
were both sinking, when from exhaustion, or in a 
movement to change her hold, she relaxed her grasp, 
and they both sank together. From this moment he 
never saw her more, On rising, Captain Hubbard 
encountered a box, which had floated from the wreck, 
on which he remained some half hour, in a state o- 
almost utter ‘unconsciousness, when he was taken 
upon the promenade deck, to which a number of other 
passengers had floated on fragments of the wreck. O. 
all who were on that part of the boat when it capsized, 
he thinks mot a soul survives but himself! 


* The two gentlemen here spoken 
of are part of the thirteen who were last ascertained 
be saved, 


Captain Hubbard is of opinion, with most of those 
who remained upon the wreck, that the boat in which 
the mate Hibbert escaped might have been so em- 
ployed as to have saved the lives of nearly all on 
board. About ten minutes after the explosion, Hib- 
bert put off, and in reply to the queries of a passen- 
ger, stated that he desired to see the extent of the in- 
jury that had been sustained, and if anything could 
bedone. From that time he did not come near the 
wreck, and how his boat was filled was a mystery to. 
allon board. ‘The bow part which broke from the 
stern, and kept afloat, was sufficient to have floated 
all the passengers if they could have reached it. 
Without the boat this was impossible. With the 
boat all could have been transferred from the pro- 
menade deck and the fragments without difficulty, 

One incident is mentioned in this connection, 
which is, beyond any thing else in this melancholy 
disaster, painfully affecting. While the boat was ly- 
ing off, one of the passengers, frantic with alarm, 
and without knowing what he was about, jumped to- 
wards her, but fell far short. He turned at once, sen- 
sible of his situation, and, probably remembering 
whom he had left behind, with the view of regaining 
the wreck. His wife screamed to him by name, 
«Where are you? where are you?” He replied, 
from the waves, “I’m here, my dear, I’m here.” 
«I’m coming, my husband,” she rejoined, and leap- 
ing on the railing of the deck plunged headlong into 
the sea, 

At, daylight on the morning after the disaster, it 
was ascertained that there were fourteen individuals, 
Captain Hubbard inclusive, on the promenade or hur- 
ticane deck. In the course of that day eleven others 
were picked up, three from a boat, and eight from 
fragments of the wreck, With such aid as could be 
rendered, Captain Hubbard proceeded to repair and 
caulk the boat. ‘They remained all on the reft till 
about 9 o’clock on Saturday morning. At this time, 
with the consent and approbation of their fell. w suf- 
ferers, Captain Hubbard and five others put off in the 
boat, in the hopes of gaining the shore. The separa- 
tion doubled the chances of escape of the whole party, 
as if the boat failed to procure assistance fiom the 
shore, it might fall in with some vessel that would be 
able to render the necessary assistance. They rigged 
amast and sail from a split plank and table cloth, 
and with a piece of board for a rudder, were launched 
fron the wreck, taking an affective leave of those 
they left behind, and receiving the benediction of the 
clergyman, Doctor Woat, who afterwards perished 
from fatigue and exhaustion. After the lapse of five 


selecting the least exposed situation, Captain Hub- 
bard turned the head of the boat into the breakers, 
telling his companions that the most perilous mo- 
ment had now arrived, and that each must encounter 
it for himself. "hey had brought with them from the 
wreck as many planks as could be taken without en- 
cumbering the boat, and to these they trusted to effect 
asafe passage through the surf. The first breaker 
the « boat rode like a duck,” and was carried by it 
some two hundred yards. The second was surmount- 
ed with equal success, At the approach of the third, 
Captain Hubbard perceived that the boat was waver- 
ing. She turned her side to it, and im a moment was 
capsized. Captain Hubbard had seized a plank, 
which he threw to one of his companions, and trusted 
to his own strength for his safety. Four more break- 
ers threw Captain H, and three others upon the 
beach; when, by means of the boards and their own 
personal assistance, they succeeded in drawing their 
two remaining companions, who were still struggling 
with the waters, to shore, 

The point where they effected the landing was in 
Onslow Bay, about a mile and.a half south and west 
of the entrance to New River, At this Bay they 
found a schooner, but such was the state of the wea- 
ther, that it was impossible to get to sea in her, in 
the hope of rendering any assistance to those who 
were left on the wreck. Of the twenty-five who had 
succeeded in reaching the promenade deck, one, Mr. 
Stanfield, had perished on the raft before the boat left, 
half frantic with the horrors he had encountered and 
prostrated by fatigue. Six escaped in the manner we 
have described. Seven were rescued by the Henry 
Camerdon, and ten perished on the raft of hunger 
and exposure. ‘I'he names of all these have been al- 
ready published. 

Captain Hubbard speaksin the warmest admiration 
of the conduct of Miss Rebecca Lamar, and of her 
singular firmness and self-possession——with her never 
failing effort to cheer and encourage them—and rally 
their sinking and despairing spirits. ‘Io use his own 
language—** She was our preserving angél.” The 
other ladies on the wreck behaved with remarkable 
fortitude, | 

The Lamar Family.-It is said that the Lamar 
family, lost in the Pulaski, were all going to England 
in the Great Western, to see the Coronation of the 
British Queen. The young Lamar that survived, 
has gone raving mad, and his condition draws more 
strongly on our sympathy than if he had perished 
amid the waves that closed on his kindred. 


“ When sorrows come they come not single spies— 
But by battalions.” 

Hon. Arthur Livermore, of Campton, in this State, 
well known as formerly a Judge of our Courts, as 
well as a member of Congress, has recently been se- 
verely afflicted. He had a son on board the Pulaski, 
and another killed at Plymouth last week, by light- 
ning striking the academy.— Boston Atlas. 

Nawtucker, June 27, 

Froste—-On Tuesday night of last week, after a 
heavy blow, there occurred a frost, which from ap. 
pearances, must have somewhat injured vegetation, 
already weakened by a long drought. We have had 
no rain of consequence for about four weeks.-—Jn- 
quirer, 

Harvest—On this day, (says the Frederick He- 


their Rye Harvest, and have fair prospects for a hand. 
some yield. On the next week, persons generally 
will be in the midst of it, and will then commence 
with the glorious wheat fields, which at present pro- 
mise. so fair. 

Mr. Tanner has just issued a new edition of the 
American Traveller, one of the most complete and 
convenient little compendiums yet published. It is 
designed as a travelling companion, and as such may 
be. used to great advantage, 


The Quebec Mercury of Saturday last, mentions 
the arrival there from Montreal of a number of 
American ladies and gentlemen travelling for plea- 
sure. Itadds, we hear that the tourists this year will 
be very numerous, and that Quebec will, in all pro. 
bability, have more than an average number of visi- 
ters this year. 

It is stated. says the Quebec Gazette, that the At- 
torney and Solicitor General of Upper Canada have 
been removed from office. 


The Pulaski—A slip from the office of the 
Charleston Courier, under date of the 26th, contains 
the following: 

« A lady, (Mrs. N. Smith,) one of the passengers 
saved, (arrived here yesterday in the steam packet 
North Carolina, fiom Wilmington) states she saw tho 
after part of the Pulaski, after the separation of the 
boat took place, sink so far as to throw the rudder out 
of water, in which situation it remained as long as 


on. 

On Monday last, a trunk belonging to Mrs. Dun- 
ham, containing one gold watch, 70 or 80 dollars in 
money, and some clothes, was picked up on Oak 
Island beach, A chest was also picked up by one of 
the North Carolina pilot boats, containing some mo- 
ney and clothes owned by Mr. West. 

A part of the main hull, and a portion of the pro- 
menade deck, had drifted ashore near Smithfied yes- 
terday. 


Colonel Grey, who was recently sent to Washing- 
ton by the Governor-general of Canada, has returned 
to Quebec. It is understoud that he had several in- 
terviews with the President and Mr. Poinsett, Minis- 
ter of the War Department, all of which were highly 
satisfactory, and indicate the firm determination of 
the United States Government to co-operate with the 
Governor-general in putting down the disturbances 
which have taken place upon the frontiers. 


Leigh Hunt was asked by a lady, at dessert, if he 


hours, having ran down the coast with the view of/ would not venture on an orange. “ Madam, I should 


be happy to do so, but I am afraid I should tumble 
off.” 


Euphonious—A German journal speaks of a 
young authoress who has distinguished herself in 
the literary world ; she is called the Baroness de 
Klopskrakerstoo and Piekalkreaken. 


Literary Property.—The manuscript of « Rob. 
inson Crusoe” ran through the whole trade and no 
one would print it. The bookseller who at last 
bought it cleared a thousand guineas by it, « Burn’s 
Justice” was disposed of by its author for a mere tri- 
fle, as well as “ Buchan’s Domestic Medicine,” both 
of which yield immense incomes. The « Vicar of 
Wakficld,” the most delightful novel in our language, 
was sold for a few pounds ; and Miss Burney’s « Eve- 
lina” produced only five guineas, Dr. Johnson fixed 
the price of his « Lives of the Poets,” at two hun- 
dred guineas, by which the booksellers in the course 
of a few years cleared twenty-five thousand. Ton- 
son, and all his family, rode in their carriage with the 
profits of the five-pound epic of Milton. The copy- 
right of « Vyse’s Spelling Book,” sold for two thou- 
sand guineas, 


Discoveries in Texas.—A correspondent of the 
Observer states that an intelligent traveller has disco- 
vered, near the Colerado river, fifteen miles from Ba- 
strop, a native tree which produces gum elastic or 
caoutchouc, The same writer states that in the vi- 
cinity of the Mustang prairie, a salt spring, or saline, 
has been discovered, of such excellence and abund- 
ance of water, that is thought sufficient to supply the 
whole republic. Mineral coal, in great abundance, is 
also found not very far from the same prairie, and 
iron ore, the most valuable of all minerals, is abund- 
ant near the river Trinity. If, in addition to this, 
we should say that there is an abundance of forest 
wood in all parts of Texas, it would be the most im- 
portant discovery in the whole catalogue-——WV. O. 
Pic. 


Absence of Mind.—Various editors throughout 
the country have been vieing with each other, to see 
which could fabricate the best case of absent minded- 
ness. Among all we have seen, none has been no. 
ticed better than the following: A young lady car 
ried a letter tothe Post Office, dropped herself into 
the box instead of the letter, and did not discover the 
mistake till the clerk asked her if she was single — 
Hampshire Gaz. 


The city of Lowell proposes to have a large re- 
servoir on a high part of the town plot, and supply 
themselves with water by pumping it up from works 
to be erected at the Pawtucket Falls, after the man- 
ner of Fair Mount. 


The Louisville Journal of the [9th ult., states on 
the authority of a gentleman just then from Ottawa, 
(Illinois) that an engagement took place on the line 
of the canal, a day or two previous, between two 
parties of the workmen, which resulted in the death 
of fifteen or twenty of them. The militia were 
called out, and the disturbances quelled. 
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